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Bil busbandry braggetb 
To go witb the best: 


Good busbandry baggetb 
Up gold in bis chest. —Tus 
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AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD” 


MOTHER CAREY’S 
CHICKENS 


BY KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


THE OUTLOOK says: “Mother Carey 
is one of the sweetest and truest models of 
motherhood imaginable.” 

THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT says: 


“It is a fitting successor to the far- famed 


‘Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.’ 
HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE says: 


“Tt is. an entertaining and thoroughly inspiriting 
story.” 


Illustrated in color by Alice Barber Stephens. 
$1.25 net. Post-paid $1.37. 
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“Even a Child 
can tell the 
difference’’ 


There is one thing about 


BURNETT'S 
VANILLA 


that you never forget— 
its wonderfully delicious, natural flavor. As it is this natural 


vor w you want in your ice creams, puddings, candies, 
cakes and other delicacies, you will find it well na your 
while to always use 

Burnett’s Vanilla 

Burnett's is made cntiotte | jn the finest grade of selected 
Mexican Vani refully aged, cured and blended. 
Even a child can tell the fm 

Instead of a strong, penetrating and rank flavor, these 
selected Mexican Beans give me s Vanilla a rich, light color 
and a smooth, delicious ore. his rare, sul vor insures 
both the success of your desserts a your own satisfaction. 

We cannot too insistently re- 
mind you that no extract made 
is quite so delicious in flavor as 

BURNETT’S VANILLA 
SEND FOR OUR 
FREE BOOK OF RECIPES 
This handsome, 38 page book is 
brim full of delightful ways of 
preparing new and old delicacies. 
You will certainly find much use- 
ful information and many helpful 
household hints in it. Write for 
it to-day, giving name of your 

grocer, 





Western 
Package 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 


36 India Street, Dept. H, Boston, Mass. 









For Boys and 
Little Fellows 


This is the strongest School 
Shoe made; it will outwear 
any other boys’ shoe, regard- 
less of price. Honesty and 
thoroughness of con- 
struction have made the 
reputation they enjoy. 


Buy a Pair and See 
the Difference. 

If your dealer 
doesn’t se 

Dodge Shoes, 
send” us your 
size with 
price; we will 

see that you 

are supplied. 


We will cheerfully refund the 
money if for any reason you 
wish to return them. E-rpress 
Send for catalogue, anyway. Prepaid. 
A. F. DODGE, The Boy’s Shoemaker, 
BEVERLY, MASS. 


Exclusive Agency will be given to one 
dealer in each town. 


Sizes, 1 to 544 


$2.25 








New England and Other Matters. 


ASSACHUSETTS has taken a second 
step toward providing state aid for vil 
urban homes for the workingmen of large cities. 
The homestead commission, created by the test | 
legislature, has organized, with Mr. Charles F. | 
Gettemy, director of the bureau of statistics, | 
as chairman, and Mr. Henry Sterling, a labor 
|leader, as secretary. It is studying English | 
garden cities, Belgian and German artisans’ | 
| communities, and the few similar undertakings | 
in this country, with a view to forming a plan | 





|or plans that will fit conditions in Massachu- 


setts. The recommendations that it will make 


| to the next General Court will be based on the 


‘information so gained, as well as on facts 
| gathered by a previous commission and by | 
| individuals and associations that have long 
| had the matter at heart. 
hod 
S a memorial to John Anderson, a New | 
Hampshire hotel-keeper who did much to | 
make the White Mountains popular with tour- 
ists, it is proposed to build a permanent high- 
way of crushed stone and gravel between the 
Franconia and the Crawford notches. An 
| association for this purpose has been formed, 
with the support of many leading men in 
New Hampshire. Anderson was not only | 
a leader in making New Hampshire known as 
a summer resort, but also in the movement 
for good roads and in the work of preserving | 
the New Hampshire forests. Such a memorial | 
as is suggested will be a fitting monument to | 
his memory. He was active in similar ways 
in Florida, in which state a John Anderson 
Memorial Road is already building between 
Jacksonville and Miami. 
& 
HE movement for the preservation of the 
birthplace of Daniel Webster is given a new 
impetus by the organization and incorporation 
of a Webster Birthplace Association in Dlinois. 
Presumably, this association will codperate 
with the New Hampshire association that was 
formed a year or two ago for the same purpose. 
The old farmhouse in Franklin, — formerly 
Salisbury,—New Hampshire, in which Web- 
ster was born in 1782, has long been in a condi- 
tion of neglect and decay. About a decade 
ago the legislature was urged to appropriate 
money for the purchase of the property by the 
| state, but failed to take action. The house, 
| which was moved across the road many years 
| ago, and made the ell of another house, will 
be returned to its site. The stone monument 
erected to mark the original spot was placed, 
through some mistake, onthe site of the log 
cabin where Webster’s parents*lived before his 
birth, and where his older brothers and sisters 
were born. Massachusetts, which Webster 
represented long and brilliantly in public life, 
and in which he is buried, has honored his mem- 
ory with a statue in front of its State-House. 
In Washington there is also a colossal bronze 
statue of Webster—a gift to the national capi- 
tal from Stilson Hutchins, a native of New 
Hampshire. 


T frequent intervals a list of the best-selling 
books is published, to indicate the degree 

of popularity achieved by the latest works of 
fiction—for the ‘‘best sellers’’ are always recent 
phy, history or poetry. But far in the lead of 
on these lists—is the Bible. Religions wax 
and wane, creeds multiply and become more 
confusing, sects are divided and subdivided, 
but the one Bible retains unchallenged its 
ancient place in the Christian world as the 
Book of Books. If there is any decline in 
religious interest, it is not apparent to those 
who print and distribute Bibles. Last year 
the American Bible Society issued more than 
two million copies of the Bible. Since this 
society was established, in 1816, it has pub- 


hundred and fifteen million copies. Other pub- | 
lishing houses have issued many millions more. 
These have been printed in hundreds of lan- 
guages and dialects, and they have been taken | 


for free distribution, and the enormous output 
is continued year after year. 

But there are fashions in Bibles, as well as 
in more worldly things. One publishing house, 
which makes a specialty of Bibles, reports 
that there is now practically no demand for 
the big, old-fashioned family Bibles, such as 
| were once seen on the table in the front room 
of every well-regulated household. Thousands 
of families in all parts of the land cherish the 
old family Bibles as heirlooms, but for present- 
|day purposes smaller and more convenient 
|copies of the Scriptures are in request. No 
| doubt one important reason why the big family 
| Bible is disappearing from active service is 
|that the chronicles of births, marriages and 
| deaths, which were faithfully set forth within 
| its covers in the old days, are now far more 
| generally a matter of careful legal record. 





lished about eighty-five million Bibles, and | 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, estab- | 
lished in 1804, has printed more than two} 





fiction, and not books of travel, science, biogra- | 


all other books—although it does not appear | 





to every part of the world that is known to man. | 
A large proportion of the copies printed are | 


Empress Chocolates 


REMEMBER THE NAME 


DON’T TAKE ANY SUBSTITUTE, GET WHAT 
YOU ASK FOR—SPARROW’S EMPRESS 
CHOCOLATES — MADE FROM THE JUICES 
OF RIPE FRUITS, FRESHLY SHELLED 
NUTS, THE BEST CANE-SUGAR AND THE 
PUREST CHOCOLATE. TWENTY VARIETIES 
IN EACH POUND BOx. 


Packed in Daintily Beribboned Boxes and 
Sold by Best Confectioners and Druggists. 


BOSTON CONFECTIONERY COMPANY,Cambridge, Mass. 
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Everything About This Flour 
Is Special. 


A special mill, with every facility, was built to 
produce it. Specially blended wheat gives it its 
marked quality so that it is literally “ BETTER 
THAN THE BEST” you have ever used. Be- 
sides the mill, the wheat and the skill, our guar- 
antee is also special. You are not left to chance 
with Daniel Webster Flour. 


Our *Guarantee. 


If this flour fails to make the best bread 
you have ever baked—after using one 
bag—the price will be refunded. 
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Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA. 
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“ HERE! Some- 
b thing tells me that 
will bring us good 
luck,’’ said Pitamakan, 
when he had finished the 
medicine song. ‘‘First of 
all, we must find shelter 
from the rain. Let us 
hurry and search for it up there 
along the foot of the cliffs. ’’ 

Leaving the trail, we pushed our 
way up the steep slope of the 
valley, through underbrush that 
dropped a shower of water on us 
at the slightest touch. There were 
only a few hundred yards between 
us and the foot of the big wall 
which shot high above the tops of 
the pines, but by the time we 
arrived there night had fairly come. 
At this point a huge pile of boul- 
ders formed the upper edge of the 
slope, and for a moment we stood 
undecided which way to turn. 
‘*Toward home, of course!’’ Pita- 
makan exclaimed, and led the way 
along the edge of the boulders, and 
finally to the cliff. There in front 
of us was a small, jagged aperture, 
and stooping down, we tried to see 
what it was like inside. The dark- 
ness, however, was impenetrable. 

I could hear my companion 
sniffing; soon he asked, ‘‘Do you 
smell anything ?’’ 

But I could detect no odor other 
than that of the dank forest floor, 
and said so. 

‘Well, I think that I smell 
bear !’’ he whispered, and we both 
leaped back, and then stealthily 
drew away from the place. But 
the rain was falling now in a 
heavy downpour ; the rising wind 
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lashed it in our faces and made 
the forest writhe and creak and 
snap. Every few moments some 
old dead pine went down with a 
crash. It was a terrible night. 

‘*We can’t go on!’’ said Pitama- 
kan. ‘‘Perhaps I was mistaken. 

Bears do not lie down for their 

winter sleep until the snow has covered up 
their food. We must go back and take our 
chance of one being there in that hole.’’ 

We felt our way along the foot of the 
cliff until we came to the place. There we knelt down, 
hand in hand, sniffed once more, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Kyai- 
yo!’ (Bear!) 

‘*But not strong; only a little odor, as if one had been 
here last winter,’’ Pitamakan added. ‘‘The scent of one 
sticks in a place a long time. ’’ 

Although I was shivering so much from the cold and 
wet that my teeth rattled, I managed to say, ‘‘Come on! 
We’ ve got to go in there.’’ 

Crawling inch by inch, feeling of the ground ahead, and 
often stopping to sniff the air and listen, we made our 
cautious way inside, and presently came to a fluffy heap of 
dried grass, small twigs and leaves that rustled at our 
touch. 

‘*Ah, we survive, brother! ’’ Pitamakan exclaimed, in 
a cheerful voice. ‘‘The bear has been here and made him- 
self a bed for the winter; they always do that in the 
month of falling leaves. He isn’t here now, though, and 
if he does come we will yell loud and scare him away.’’ 

Feeling round now to learn the size of the place, we 
found that it was small and low, and sloped to the height 
of a couple of feet at the back. Having finished the exami- 
nation, we burrowed down into the grass and leaves, 
snuggled close together, and covered ourselves as well as 
we could. Little by little we stopped shivering, and after a 
while felt comfortably warm, although wet. 

We fell to talking then of our misfortune, and planning 
various ways to get out of the bad fix we were in. 
Pitamakan was all for following the Kootenays, stealing 
into their camp at night, and trying to recover not only 
our horses, but, if possible, our rifles also. I made the 
objection that even if we got a whole night’s start of 
the Kootenays, they, knowing the trails better than we 
did, would overtake us before we could ride to the summit. 
We finally agreed to follow the trail of our enemies and have 
a look at their camp; we might find some way of getting 
back what they had taken. 

We really slept well. In the morning I awoke first, and 
looking out, saw nothing but thick, falling snow. I nudged 
my companion, and together we crept to the mouth of the 
cave. The snow was more than a foot deep in front of us, 





In Ten Chapters. Chapter Three 


W2JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ 


and falling so fast that only the nearest of the big pines 
below could be seen. The weather was not cold, certainly 
not much below freezing, but it caused our damp clothing 
to feel like ice against the skin. We crept back into our 
nest, shivering again. 

‘*With this snow on the ground, it would be useless to 
try to take anything from the Kootenays,’’ I said. 

‘*True enough. They could follow our tracks and easily 
overtake us,’’ Pitamakan agreed. 

As he said no more for a long time, and would not even 
answer when I asked a question, I, too, became silent. 
But not for long; so many fears and doubts were oppressing 
me that I had to speak. ‘‘We had better start on, then, 
and try to cross the summit. ’’ 

Pitamakan shook his head slowly. ‘‘Neither we nor any 
one else will cross the summit until summer comes again. 
This is winter. See, the snow is almost to our knees out 
there; up on top it is over our hea: 

‘Then we must die right here!’’ I exclaimed. 

For answer, my partner began the coyote prayer song, 
and kept singing it over and over, except when he would 
break out into prayers to the sun, and to Old Man—the 
World-Maker—to give us help. There in the low little cave 
his song sounded muffled and hollow enough. Had I not 
been watching his face, I must have soon begged him to 
stop, it was so mournful and depressing. 

But his face kept brightening and brightening until he 
actually smiled; and finally he turned to me and said, 
‘Do not worry, brother. Take courage. They have put 
new thoughts into me.’’ 

I asked what the thoughts were, and he replied by ask- 
ing what we most needed. 

‘*Food, of course,’’ I said. ‘‘I am weak from hunger.’’ 

‘*T thought you would say that?’ he exclaimed. ‘‘It is 
always food with white people. Get up in the morning 
and eat a big meal; at midday, another; at sunset, another. 
If even one of these is missed, they say they are starving. 
No, brother, we do not most need food. We could go 
without it half a moon and more, and the long fast would 
only do us good.’’ 


I did not believe that. It was the common belief in those 
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times that a person 

could live for only a 

few days without food. 

‘*No, it is not food; it 

is fire that we most 

need,’’ Pitamakan con- 

tinued. ‘‘Were we to go 

out in that snow and get 

wet and then have no means of 

drying and warming ourselves, we 
should die. ’’ 

‘*Well, then, we must just lie 
here and wait for the snow to melt 
away,’’ I said, ‘‘for without flint 
and steel we can have no fire.’’ 

‘*Then we will lie here until 
next summer. This country is 
different from ours of the plains. 
There the snow comes and goes 
many times during the winter; 
here it only gets deeper and deeper, 
until the sun beats Cold-Maker, 
and comes north again.’’ 

I believed that to be true, for I 
remembered that my uncle had 
told me once that there were no 
chinook winds on the west side 
of the range. So I proposed what 
had been on my mind for some 
time: that we go to the camp of 
the Kootenays and beg them to 
give us shelter. 

“If they didn’t kill us, they 
would only beat us and drive us 
away. No, wecannot go to them,’’ 
said Pitamakan, decidedly. ‘‘Now 
don’t look so sad; we shall have 
fire.’’ 

He must have read my thoughts, 
for he added, ‘‘I see that you 
don’t believe that I can make fire. 
Listen! Before you white people 
came with your flints and steels, 
we had it. Old Man himself 
taught us how to make it. I have 
never seen it made in the old way 
because my people got the new 
way before I was born. But I 
have often heard the older ones 
tell how it used to be made, and 
I believe that I can do it myself. 
It is easy. You take a small, dry, 
hard stick like an arrow shaft, and twirl 
it between the palms of your hands, or 
with a bowstring, while the point rests in 
a hole in a piece of dry wood, with fine 
shreds of birch bark in it. The twirling stick heats 
these and sets them on fire.’’ 

Although I did not understand this explanation very 
well, I yet had some faith that Pitamakan could make the 
fire. He added that he would not try it until the weather 
cleared, and we could go round in the timber without get- 
ting wet except from the knees down. 

We lay there in the bear’s bed all that day. At sunset 
the snow ceased falling, but when the clouds disappeared, 
the weather turned much colder, and it was well for us 
that the heat of our bodies had pretty thoroughly dried our 
clothing. As it was, we shivered all through the night, 
and were very miserable. 

Out in the darkness we heard some animal scraping 
through the snow, and feared that it might be the bear 
come to get into its bed. We had talked about that. If it 
was a black bear, we were safe enough, because they are 
the most cowardly of all animals, and even when wounded, 
will not attack a man. But what if it were a big grizzly! 
We both knew tales enough of their ferocity. Only that 
summer a woman, picking berries, had been killed by one. 

So when we heard those soft footsteps we yelled; stopped 
and listened and yelled again, and again, until we were 
hoarse. Then we listened. All was still. Whatever had 
roused us was gone, but fear that a grizzly would come 
shuffling in kept us awake. 

Day came long before the sun rose above the tremendous 
peaks that separated us from the plains. Much as we 
ached to crawl out of the cave and run and jump, we iay 
still until the sun warmed the air a bit. The night before 
1 had been ravenously hungry; but now my hunger had 
largely passed, and Pitamakan said that I would soon for- 
get all about food. 

‘*But we can’t live all winter without eating !’’ I objected. 

‘*Of course not,’’ he replied. ‘‘As soon as we have fire, 
we will go hunting and kill game. Then we will make us 
a comfortable lodge. Oh, we’re going to be very comfort- 
able here before many days pass. ’’ 

**But the Kootenays!’’ I objected. 
again and drive us on, or kill us!’’ 

‘*Just now they are moving out of the mountains as 








‘*They will come 
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fast as they can go, and will not return until 
summer comes again. ’’ 

When we finally crawled out after our long 
rest, we saw that a bear really had been near 
us in the night. It had come walking along 
thé slope, close to the foot of the cliff, until 
right in front of the cave, and then, startled, 
no doubt, by our yells, had gone leaping 
straight down into the timber. The short 
impressions of its claws in the snow proved it 
to have been a black bear. We were glad of 
that; another night, fear, at least, would not 
prevent us from sleeping. 

Both of us were clothed for summer hunting, 
I in buckskin trousers and flannel shirt, with 
no underclothing or socks. Pitamakan wore 
buffalo cow-leather leggings, breech-clout, and, 
fortunately, a shirt like mine that his aunt 
had given him. Neither of us had coat or 
waistcoat, but in place of them, capotes, 
hooded coats reaching to our knees, made of 
white blanket by the tailor at the fort. The 
snow looked very cold to step into with only thin 
buckskin moccasins on our feet, and I said so. 

‘‘We will remedy that,’’ said Pitamakan. 
He pulled off his capote, tore a couple of 
strips from the skirt of it, and then did the 
same with mine. With these we wrapped our 
feet, pulled our moccasins on over them, and 
felt that our toes were frost-proof. 

The snow was knee-deep. Stepping into it 
bravely, we made our way down the slope and 
into the timber. There it was not so deep, 
for a part of the fall had lodged in the thick 
branches of the pines. We came upon the 
tracks of deer and elk, and presently saw a 
fine white-tail buck staring curiously at us. 
The sight of his rounded, fat body brought the 
hungry feeling back to me, and I expressed it 
with a plaintive ‘‘Hai-yah!’’ of longing. 

Pitamakan understood. ‘‘Never mind,’’ he 
said, as the animal broke away, waving its 
broad flag as if in derision. ‘‘Never mind. 
We will be eating fat ribs to-morrow, perhaps; 
surely on the next day.’’ 

That talk seemed so big to me that I said 
nothing, asked no question, as we went on 
down the hill. Before reaching the river we 
saw several more deer, a lone bull moose and 
a number of elk; the valley was full of game, 
driven from the high mountains by the storm. 

The river was not frozen, nor was there any 
snow on the low, wet, rocky bars to hinder 
our search for a knife. That was what we 
were to look for, just as both Pitamakan’s and 
my own ancestors had searched, in prehistoric 
times, for sharp-edged tools in glacial drift 
and river wash. I was to look for flint and 
looks-like-ice rock, as the Blackfeet call obsid- 
ian. As I had never seen any obsidian, except 
in the form of very small, shiny arrow points, 
it was not strange that Pitamakan found a 
nodule of it on a bar that I had carefully gone 
over. It was somewhat the shape of a football, 
rusty black, and coated with splotches of stuff 
that looked like whitewash. I could not believe 
that it was what we sought until he cracked it 
open and I saw the glittering fragments. 

Pitamakan had never seen any flint or obsid- 
ian flaked and chipped into arrow points and 
knives, but he had often heard the old people 
tell how it was done, and now he tried to profit 
by the information. With a small stone for a 
hammer, he gently tapped one of the frag- 
ments, and succeeded in splintering it into 
several thin, sharp-edged flakes. Carefully 
taking up all the fragments and putting them 
at the foot of a tree for future use, we went in 
search of material for the rest of the fire- 
making implements. 

We knew from the start that finding them 
would not be easy, for before the snow came, 
rain had thoroughly soaked the forest, and 
what we needed was bone-dry wood. We had 
hunted for an hour or more, when a half-dozen 
ruffed grouse flushed from under the top of a 
fallen tree and flew up into the branches of a 
big fir, where they sat and craned their necks. 
Back came my hungry feeling; here was a 
chance to allay it. ‘‘Come on, let’s get some 
stones and try to kill those birds!’’ I cried. 

Away we went to the shore of the river, 
gathered a lot of stones in the skirts of our 
capotes, and hurried back to the tree. The 
birds were still there, and we began throwing 
at the one lowest down. We watched the 
course of each whizzing stone with intense 
eagerness, groaning, ‘‘ Ai-ya /’’ when it went 
wide of the mark. Unlike white boys, Indian 
youths are very inexpert at throwing stones, 
for the reason that they constantly carry a 
better weapon, the bow, and begin at a very 
early age to hunt small game with it. I could 
cast the stones much more accurately than 
Pitamakan, and soon he handed what he had 
left to me. 

Although I made some near shots, and sent 
the stones clattering against the branches and 
zipping through the twigs, the bird never 
once moved, except to flutter a wing when a 
missile actually grazed it or struck the limb 
close to its feet. With the last stone of the lot 
I hit a grouse, and as it started fluttering down 
we made a rush for the foot of the tree, whoop- 
ing wildly over our success, and frightening 
the rest of the covey so that they flew away. 

The wounded bird lodged for a moment in a 
lower branch, toppled out of that into another, 
fluttered from that down into clear space. 
Pitamakan sprang to catch it, and grasped 


only the air; for the bird righted itself, sailed | and began to twirl the drill between his hands, 
away and alighted in the snow, fifty yards|at the same time pressing it firmly down in 
distant. We ran after it as fast as we could. | the hole. 
It was hurt. We could see that it had difficulty| But no smoke came. What was the reason? 
in holding up its head, and that its mouth was | He stopped and raised the drill; we felt of it 
open. We felt certain of our meat. But no! | and the hole; both were very hot, and I sug- 
Up it got when we were about to make our | gested that we take turns drilling, changing 
pounce, and half-fiuttered and half-sailed an- | about in the least possible time. We tried it, 
other fifty yards or so. Again and again it | and oh, how anxiously we watched for success, 
rose, we hot after it, and finally it crossed the | drilling and drilling for our very lives, drilling 
river. But that did not daunt us. The stream | turn about until our muscles were so strained 
was wide there, running in a still sweep over | that we could not give the stick another twirl! 
a long bar; and we crossed, and in our hurry, 
splashed ourselves until we were wet above the 
waist. Then, after all, the grouse rose long 
before we came anywhere near it, and this 
time flew on and on until lost to sight! | 
Our disappointment was too keen to be put | 1 : 
into words. Dripping wet and as miserablea| yi 2 IN 
pair of boys as ever were, we stood there in | ' 
the cold snow and looked sadly at each other. | 
‘‘Oh, well, come on,’’ said Pitamakan. ‘‘What | 


HE house-party at Mrs. Stanley’s had 











is done is done. We will now get the wood we 
want and make a fire to dry ourselves. ’’ 

He led off, walked to a half-fallen fir, and 
from the under side broke off just what we 
were looking for—a hard, dry spike about twice 
the diameter of a lead-pencil and a foot or more 
in length. That did seem to be good luck, and 
our spirits rose. We went out to the shore of 
the river, where I was set to rounding off the 
base of the spike and sharpening the point, 
first by rubbing it on a coarse-grained rock, 
and then smoothing it with a flake of obsidian. 
I ruined the edge of the first piece by handling it 
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} come to ‘the beginning of the end,’’ as 
one member remarked suddenly, with a 
regretful sigh, at the last breakfast. And there 
would be, not a gradual dispersal, but an 
abrupt breaking up; for the five guests were 
|all high-school girls from the same town, and 
| must leave together on the noon train, to start 
| work the next day, with the opening of the 
term. It had been a beautiful month filled with 
activity, and the five were busy with a merry 
review of its joys, when Nora Hayward’s 
disconsolate exclamation caused a momentary 
silence, and cast a shadow over the bright faces. 





THE WHITE-CAPPED NURSE WAS 


too vigorously ; the brittle stone had to be forced 
slowly and diagonally along the place to be cut. 
Pitamakan, meanwhile, was hunting a suit- 
able piece of wood for the drill to work in. 
Hard wood, he had heard the old people say, 
was necessary for this, and here the only 
growth of the kind was birch. 2 
By the time I got the drill shaped, he had 
found none that was dry, and I was glad to 
help in the search, for I was nearly frozen 
from standing still so long in my wet clothes. 
Up and down the river we went, and back into 
the forest, examining every birch that appeared 
to be dead. Every one that we found was 
rotten, or only half-dry. It was by the merest 
chance that we found the very thing: a beaver- 
cutting of birch, cast by the spring freshet 
under a projecting ledge of rock, where it was 
protected from the rains. It was almost a foot 
in diameter and several feet long. We rubbed 
a coarse stone against the center of it until the 
place was flat and a couple of inches wide, and 
in that started a small hole with the obsidian. 
This was slow work, for the glass-like sub- 
stance constantly broke under the pressure 


needed to make it cut into the wood. It was late ! 
in the day when the gouging was finished, and | 


we prepared to put our tools to the test. 

This was an occasion for prayer. Pitamakan 
so earnestly entreated his gods to pity us, to 
make our work successful, and thus save our 
lives, that, unsympathetic as I was with his 
beliefs, I could not help being moved. I 
wanted to be stoical; to keep up a brave 
appearance to the last; but this pathetic prayer 
to heathen gods, coming as it did when I was 
weak from hunger and exposure, was too 
much. To this day I remember the exact 


words of it, too long to repeat here. I can | 


translate only the closing sentence: ‘‘Also, 
have pity on us because of our dear people on 
the other side of the range, who are even now 
weeping in their lodges because we do not 
return to them. ’’ 

When he had finished the prayer, Pitamakan 


USHERING IN AN AWED QUARTET. 


‘*But then, we can’t eat our cake and have 
it, too!’’ Nell Rodney cried, rallying. Nell 
always set about dispelling a cloud as soon as 
it appeared upon the horizon. ‘‘And, O girls, 
hasn’t it been a cake, sure enough !’’ 

Vigorous affirmatives came in answer, and 
Mrs. Stanley smiled happily. She had heard 
of ‘‘schoolgirl hyperbole,’’? but she knew that 
it had no place here, for she had watched her 
little company with careful eyes for a month, 
and had come to the decision that the house- 
party had in truth been successful. 

Ever since the day in June when she had 
made the acquaintance of the five friends on a 
stalled train near their town, she had planned 
this August gathering, and had spared no 
expense or trouble to make their stay in her 
country house a pleasant one. Childless her- 
self, and very lonely, she had found the experi- 
ence interesting, and it was with keener regret 
than the girls dreamed of that she saw them 
go. And yet, although treasuring every smile 
they gave her, and listening with delight to 
their reminiscences, she shrank a little from 
the girlish thanks that must follow. 

‘Shall you ever forget the picnic at Fern 
Spring?’’ Nell was asking now. 
| ‘‘Or the hay-ride that night the moon was 
full?’’ Nora cried after her. ‘‘I believe Ger- 
trude’s nearer to tears, though, over leaving 
the conservatory. ’’ 

‘“*That’s nothing to the library!’’ groaned 
| Marian Grey; and Hilda Neal, the quiet girl 
of the five, murmured that if she could pack 
up the view from her window and take it 
back, she would not complain about the rest. 

‘‘O Mrs. Stanley,’’ Nora broke out, impul- 
| sively, ‘‘how can we ever —’’ 

‘*Listen, dear girls,’? Mrs. Stanley inter- 
| rupted, quickly. ‘‘Don’t try to tell me that you 





appreciate your visit. I judge you by myself. | 
| I am certain you have been happy, for I know | 


|how happy I have been to have you here. 
| Don’t thank me, please !’’ 
| ‘*We won’t, then,’? Marian Grey, spokesman 








Then we dropped back and stared at each 
othér. Our experiment had failed. Night 
was coming on. Our wet clothing was begin- 
ning to freeze, and there was the river between 
us and the shelter of our cave. 

The outlook seemed hopeless, and I said so. 
Pitamakan said nothing ; his eyes had a strange, 
vacant. expression. ‘‘We can do nothing,’’ I 
repeated. ‘‘Right here we have to die.’’ 

Still he did not answer, or even look at me, 
and I said to myself, ‘‘He has gone mad!’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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think me queer or crotchety if I ask you 
something. Don’t write to me—I mean, notes 
of acknowledgment. All my life I’ve had a 
horror of bread-and-butter letters. Why, when 
my guests insist on sending them to me, | 
never even read them !’’ 

The girls’ ready laughter answered her,— 
laughter that welled straight up from the half- 
understanding heart of youth,—and they 
assented with one accord. 

‘*Go home and remember me till we meet 
again, and write to me, later on, as often as 
you will—I shall be so glad to hear!’’ she 
added, and Hilda noticed how wistfully she 
said it. ‘*But don’t bread-and-butter me!’’ 

After breakfast they went for a final ‘‘look- 
ing round’’ at beloved places; and after that 
the morning passed swiftly, with the strapping 
of suit cases and trunks, the getting into 
traveling array, and the other preliminaries 
to departure. When the big automobile rolled 
away, at noon, it fairly bristled on one side 
with the waving hands and nodding heads, 
which were signaling good-by to the gentle- 
faced woman on the porch. 

‘*T shall be lonelier now than ever!’’ she 
sighed, as she watched them through the great 
stone gate. ‘‘I have been spoiling myself for 
solitude. I was foolish to put a ban on their 
bread-and-butters. What will the rest of the 
week be without hearing from them ?’’ 

On the train, playing an incessant accom- 
paniment to the clattering wheels, the girls’ 
chatter rattled on. The first ten miles were 
occupied with ecstatic memories and half-tear- 
ful regrets, but after a while there came back to 
them thoughts of the face of her whom they 
had left behind. 

‘*Mrs. Stanley looked like a fairy godmother, 
standing there on the porch,’’ said Marian. 
‘* But she is lovelier than any fairy godmother. ’’ 

‘She looked lonesome,’’ Hilda ventured, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘I couldn’t help feeling that 
she minded our going worse than even we did 
ourselves. ’” 

‘*But wasn’t it odd in her,’’ Marian asked, 
‘*to make that request about our letters? Who 
ever heard of such a thing? And I had mine 
already half-written, in my brain!’’ 

‘*I’m thankful, I’m bound to say, that she 
did make it,’’ said Gertrude Barton; and the 
three others had their usual laugh at the 
expense of this pair: Marian, the literary, 
always ready for anything in the way of com- 
position, and Gertrude, the only daughter of 
wealth among them, whom no prize could 
bribe to take a pen in hand unless writing 
were a matter of the sternest duty. 

‘*But seriously, girls,’’ Marian began again, 
**we can’t simply walk off, after such a month 
as this, like a lot of ingrates. We must think 
of some way to show our deep appreciation 
of Mrs. Stanley’s kindness—some little deli- 
cate thing to do —’’ 

‘*We might club in and send her a big box 
of flowers,’’ Nell suggested, with sudden in- 


spiration. 
‘*Flowers to the owner of that conserva- 
tory?’’ said Gertrude, witheringly. ‘* How 


about a luncheon in her honor, some time 
when she comes to town—at my house, say?”’ 

But Marian thought that plan too one-sided. 
**It seems to me that a long, joint letter, well 
got up as to stationery, seals, and so forth, 
after about a fortnight —’’ 

‘‘Oh, do listen to Marian, harping on her 
moldered string again!’? moaned Nora, with a 
glance at Gertrude. But here the fields began 
to look familiar, and in the excitement oi! 
drawing near to town, the subject was allowed 
to languish. It was not until five bobbing 
heads, two brown, two fair and one black, had 
drawn together for a last ‘‘confab’’ in the 
waiting-room that it was revived again. 

‘‘Now don’t forget, after we separate, that 
we must each tax our minds to think of some 
plan about Mrs. Stanley, ’’ admonished Marian, 
very pretty in her earnestness. ‘‘We might 
meet at my home on Saturday afternoon. Ger- 
trude and Nora, you know you never rememn- 
ber appointments, and Nell isn’t even listening 
Hilda, you always say least and do most, 
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round the rest up on Saturday—please, honey : 


took the drill in the palms of his hands and | and leader, promised. ‘‘We’ll say what we have | and with a last energetic nod of her curly head, 
Marian raced away to catch her car. 

‘‘What does she take us for—sheep?’’ Nell 
complained. ‘‘I declare, sometimes Marian is— 
well, a little overbearing, don’t you think? 
Now I, for one, am just as anxious as I possibly 


set the point of it in the small, rough hole in 
the birch. We had already gathered some dry 
birch bark, and I held some of it, shredded into 
a fluffy mass, close round the drill and the hole. 

‘*Now, fire come!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed, 


|to say when we write to you, to-morrow. ’’ 

| Hilda Neal saw a little frown upon her 
| hostess’s forehead, under the silver hair. 
| ** There, there!’’ Mrs. Stanley laughed. ‘‘Ger- 
trude, Marian, —all of you dear children, —don’t 

















can be to have that meeting Saturday. I feel 
fairly overburdened with the obligation of it!’’ 

Here she spied her car from the window, 
and departed, with energy and determination 
written on her vivacious face. 

The three others went far up-town together, 
and the last word at the parting of the ways 
was an agreement to be at Marian’s promptly 
at three on Saturday. Hilda’s eyes looked a 
little grave as she turned homeward. At the 
moment her heart was busy, not so much with 
the plan in hand, as with the memory of Mrs. 
Stanley’s face as she stood on the porch that 
morning to watch their departure. 

‘“‘Oh,’? the girl said to herself, walking 
slowly, ‘‘I just wish we could show her how 
we remember, every day !’’ 

Somehow, after all, the plan for Saturday 
proved a failure. Hilda went faithfully about 
her task of ‘‘rounding up,’’ but at the last 
moment Marian was obliged to accept an invi- 
tation, totally unexpected, to spend Sunday 
with her aunt; Gertrude’s mother needed her 
for an entertainment that she was giving; Nell 
frankly forgot. Nora appeared early, found 
no one on hand but Hilda, and disappeared as 
quickly as she had come. 

And on the following Saturday things were 
equally unsatisfactory. They could not meet 
for divers reasons. On the next, it rained in 
torrents. After that, lessons and engagements 
and the various calls of school life made them 
forget their good intention entirely. 

It was one day late in January that Nora 
looked up suddenly from the newspaper that 
she was scanning. 

‘‘Why, Nell, Mrs. Stanley has been seri- 
ously ill at St. Luke’s Hospital for weeks! 
Where are the other girls? We must go round 
there the minute school is out. Do you know 
—we never — 

‘‘No, we never did,’’ answered Nell, white 
and shaken. ‘‘Not a word, not a message,’’ 
and she was off as if on wings to find Marian. 

In her room at St. Luke’s, Mrs. Stanley lay, 
pale and ill, among her pillows, her face under 
the gray hair a little more still, a trifle more 
wistful, than when. Hilda saw it last, with the 
look that faces wear when their owners have 
gone down very far into the valley of the 
shadow. It brightened presently, as if touched 
by sunlight, when the noiseless door opened to 
admit a quiet little figure. 

‘* You dear child !’’ Mrs. Stanley said, weakly. 
‘*How I had been wishing for you—too weary 
of brain to remember any of my girls’ addresses 
yet a while. What good angel sent you?’’ 

“It isn’t the visiting-hour, but I couldn’t 
wait !’? Hilda cried, with a little sob. ‘‘The 
others will be here soon; I sent them word.’’ 
She had seen the newspaper first, and had 
come on flying feet. Y 

Then they talked, while Hilda’s hand 
smoothed the furrowed forehead, until a flush of 
happiness came into the pallid cheeks. ‘‘And 
there are the others, the rest of my crew !’’ Mrs. 
Stanley said, happily, in a few minutes. ‘‘The 
doctor will wonder what elixir I have found!’’ 

The white-capped nurse was ushering in an 
awed quartet, a sober band that could hardly 
be persuaded into cheerfulness, even by the 
loving welcome they received. 

‘*T had not thought we’d gather again in 
this fashion,’’ said Mrs. Stanley, when the 
allotted half-hour was drawing toa close. ‘‘I 
had planned to have you with me at Bonny 
Brae on Easter—if I could wait so long. But 
the long autumn was wonderfully cheered up 
by your sweet remembrances, my girls!’’ 

In the shadow, Gertrude’s eyes met Marian’s, 
and Nora caught Nell’s hand beneath the 
coverlet. 

‘‘Who sent the taffy at Hallowe’en? All 
schoolgirls write alike, and there was never 
any name— just the initials of the school. 
Somebody remembered my weakness for home- 
made candy. And somebody else knew my 
birthday when it came! That pleased me past 
words. Indeed, I was afraid to send thanks, 
even if I had known which to thank, for fear 
of scaring off the dear tributes. ’’ 

“Tt must have been Hilda,’’ said Nora, 
bravely. ‘She is our candy-maker.’’ 

‘*And the photographs of the school groups 
—that was a camera girl.’’ 

“Not I,’’ Gertrude owned, ‘‘though I have 
a camera. ’’ 

‘*Nor I,’’ echoed one or two other voices. 

‘*That was Hilda, too,’’ said Marian, in a 
low voice, to Nell. ‘‘I saw her when she 
snapped us.’’ But Hilda’s head was on the 
counterpane, and Mrs. Stanley was talking on, 
happily, and did not hear. 

‘*The Christmas and New-year’s messages, 
too, and the clipping about your class debate, 
and the copy of the school magazine—I can’t 
remember everything, but I want to tell you 
collectively, dear children, that they gave me 
great pleasure week by week, and made my 
life brighter than you can know.”’ . 

She was too much absorbed in her pleasure 
at having them round her to notice the self- 
reproach stamped on four of the girlish faces, 
and she wandered gently on with Easter plans 
and summer recollections. Nora, the impulsive, 
had just made up her mind to confess her own 
delinquency and lead the way which she knew 
the others would follow with their honest 
hearts, when the nurse beckoned them out. 
‘*Remember, Bonny Brae in April!’’ were 








Mrs. Stanley’s last words, as her visitors crept | |her!’? Then she stopped to pat an arm round 
away, with final little murmurings and gentle | | Marian’s drooping shoulders. ‘‘Never mind, 
touches ; and Miss Martin, the nurse, wondered | we’ll make a clean breast of it Easter, and be 
at the change for the better in her patient’s face. | forgiven, and hold up our heads again.’’ 
Hilda lingered a moment, to sue for permis-| ‘‘I may hold mine up again,’’ Gertrude 
sion for another visit. | said, cautiously, ‘‘but at present it feels very 
Out in the corridor, Nell’s bright tears fell | low indeed. ’’ 
shamelessly. ‘‘I always contended,’? Nora! ‘‘I move,’ said Nell, ‘‘that this present 
said, with emphasis, ‘‘that Hilda was worth | quartet make it a study hereafter to act more 
all the other four of us, but I never knew till from the heart and less from the head!’’ And 


now what a small compliment I was paying | the motion was carried unanimously. 
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R three centuries 
the Bible of 1611 
has been nearer 
to the heart of the 
English-speaking race than any other 
book. It is often spoken of as if it came 
into being in 1611 in its full beauty and power ; | 















deere of “The Bible as 
Si C3 


English Literature” the martyrdom of a 


great apostle. 
Tindale’s great serv- 
ice to the translation, 
and through it to all people who 
speak English, lay in establishing two 
principles: first, that the translation 
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Sebastian Miinster. But although the Great 
Bible in its five issues was widely distributed 
and read, it made, in the main, no great con- 
tribution to the perfecting of the text. 

In Edward VI’s short reign, although there 
were no new versions of the Bible in England, 
there was great activity in printing and read- 
ing the old. With Mary’s reign, the printing 
and distribution of the Bible in England were 
abruptly stopped. Nevertheless, the very rigors 
of her persecution helped the work of improving 
the Bible. A party of reformers who were 
driven into exile came finally to Geneva, then 
under the sway of the great Calvin and the cita- 
del of the Protestants, and there, under his pro- 
tection, and with the aid of some of the best 
scholars in Europe, they produced what is 
known as the Genevan Bible, which until 1611 
was easily the best Bible in English. The 
scholarship of this band of exiles was the ripest 
that had yet gone into a translation into 
English, for since Tindale’s beginnings, a gen- 
eration before, much had been gained in the 
study of both Greek and Hebrew. 

The Genevan Version was finished in 1560, 
two years after Elizabeth’s accession to the 
throne had finally established England as a 
Protestant nation. Under Elizabeth’s rule the 

printing and reading of the Bible 





as a matter of fact, its perfecting needed nearly 
a hundred years, and its history was an inti- 
mate part of the great struggle of the English 
Reformation. 

Toward this perfecting all religious parties in 
England, consciously or unconsciously, con- 
tributed, and its unique hold on the faith and 
the affections of our race must be ascribed in 
part to the fact that so many. men of differing 
temperaments and varying types of belief had 
a hand in its making. 

Although the great reformer, Wyclif, com- 


should be from the original lan- 
guages and should be as accurate 
as scholarship could make it; and 
second, that it should be a transla- 
tion into English so simple and 
homely that the gospel should be 
laid open to every man, woman and 
child in England. : 
Unconsciously he added a third 
principle, that is, that the language 
of the translation should be ennobled 
by the unpremeditated, throbbing 











became finally free. The Great 
Bible, however, was still the author- 
ized version of the English Church, 
although its imperfections had been 
made glaring by the greater accu- 
racy of the Genevan Bible. 

The bishops were forced, there- 
fore, to do something, and in 1568 
they sent forth the Bishops’ Bible, 
in a stately, sumptuously printed 
folio, intended more for use in 
church services than for general 








pleted a translation of the Bible about 1580 


A.D., the real history of | 


music which alone can express the 
deepest and the highest emotions of 


Wyclif’s Version was but | day improved in detail, is essentially the style | 
a translation of a transla- | of the Bible that we read to-day. 
ever, was not dependent on one man’s 


tion, that is, of the Latin 
I life. Even before Tindale was put to 


Bible known as_ the 

Vulgate. 

The impulse from 

which the King James 

Bible ultimately sprang 

was the arrival in Eng- | death, Miles Coverdale, a follower of Thomas 

land, just before 1500| Cromwell, the chief officer of state to Henry 
VIII, was preparing an edition of the whole 
Bible. He used as much of Tindale’s trans- 
lation as had been published, and made out 
a translation of the rest of the Old Testament 
by the help of other translations, including the 


A.D., of the New Learn- 
ing, which introduced the 
Vulgate and Martin Luther’s German Bible. 
Coverdale did not 


study of Greek, and created a burst of enthu- 
siasm for the simplifying and purification of 

pretend to great schol- 
arship, and thus being 


religion. 
The actual beginnings of the translation were 
free from the obliga- 
tion to the exact word, 


The Part of Coverdale. 


HE work of translating the Bible, how- 





JOHN WYCLIF. 





of the great heroes of our race, led the way. 
For his time he was a notable scholar; he 
was learned in Greek, and was, probably, the 
first English Christian to know Hebrew; but 


KING JAMES |. 





marked by persecution. William Tindale, one 
and being gifted witha 


beyond that he had the power to touch with 
living fire the English language, which down 
to his time had been a language of homely, 
every-day life, and not of literature; and he 
had the soul of a great apostle. 

He sought at first the patronage of Bishop 
Tunstall of London for a translation of the 
New Testament from the Greek, but as he 
wrote afterward, ‘‘In London I abode almost 
a year, and marked the course of the world, . . . 
and understood at the last not only that there 
was no room in my lord of London’s palace to 
translate the New Testament, but also there 
was no place to do it in all England.’’ 

N exile on the Continent, there to carry on 
the work in poverty, and often in danger. 
When the translation was finished he took it 
to a printer in Cologne; but the printing was 
betrayed to the authorities, who were bitter | VIII was ready to give the Bible to his people 
against all religious reformers, and Tindale had | in their own language. Coverdale’s Bible was 
to escape to Worms with the portion of the book | officially recognized in 1537. 
that was ready. | The real first edition of our modern Bible, 

There toward the end of 1525 he completed | however, was another version published in 
the printing, and early in 1526 the six thou- | 1537, which was edited by John Rogers, who 
sand copies were being smuggled into England, | was to be the first martyr in the persecutions 
sometimes in bales of hemp, and sold, in spite | under Queen Mary. This version differed from 
of the strict prohibition of the Coverdale’s chiefly in having the 
church. This New Testament of historical books of the Old Testa- 
1525 was the first English transla- ment, after Deuteronomy, from the 
tion from the original of any part translation which Tindale left be- 
of the Bible. hind him in manuscript; it was, 

Tindale did not live to finish the therefore, by that much the nearer 














MILES COVERDALE. 


most delicate ear for 
the rhythm and musi- 
cal expressiveness of 
language, he helped 
notably toward the 
mellowing of the style 
by subtle turns and 
cadences of phrase. His version appeared in 
1535, the first version of the whole Bible to be 
printed in English. 

So far the work had gone on with the active 
opposition or mere secret connivance of church 
and state authorities. But by 1535 Henry 











BISHOP ANDREWS. 


In the Bales of Hemp. 


OTHING daunted, he went quietly into 








whole Bible. But he revised his to being a complete translation 
New Testament twice very care- direct from the original languages. 

fully, and made a good start in Henceforward the work was to 
translating the Old Testament 
direct from the Hebrew, for he 
published the first five books, the 
Pentateuch, and left behind him 
an excellent translation of the rest 
of the historical books, through Chronicles. 

This manuscript was used by the editor of a | Great Bible, so called. 

later Bible, and thus became part of the foun-| Of this there were five successive issues, each | 
dation of our Bible of 1611. Then in 1535 | one slightly different from the others. It was 
Tindale, who was living at Antwerp, was prepared by Coverdale, who made as great | 
arrested by the authorities of the city, at the | improvements as his scholarship allowed. The | 
instigation of the reactionary party in England, | most important improvements were in the books 
and after a slow and orderly trial for heresy, | of poetry and prophecy in the Old Testament, 

he was executed in October, 1536. Thus the | where he had the aid of a new translation of the | 
beginning of the translation was.sealed with | Old Testament into Latin by a German scholar, 





of the next sixty-five years. 


WILLIAM TINDALE. 





In this new stage of the work the | Revised Version in 1885 it had no rival. 
first step was another version put | yet remains to be seen whether the latter will 
| forth before the close of Henry VIII’s reign, the | ultimately supplant it. 


circulation. The bishops them- 
selves seem to have had no great 


our ‘Bible begins more | mankind. The best proof of his genius is that | | enthusiasm for this version, and it never made 
than a century later, for | the style of his translation, although after his | headway against the Genevan. 


Its importance 
lies chiefly in the fact that officially, although 
in reality only in name, it was the basis for 
the Bible of 1611. 

The last English version to influence the 
Bible of 1611 was the New Testament sent forth 
in 1582 by the English Catholic seminary at 
Reims in France. This was a translation of the 
New Testament, not from the Greek but from 
the Vulgate, which the old church had declared 
to be the only authentic source of doctrine. 
Every word which had any ecclesiastical sig- 
nification or the suspicion of it was merely 
given an English form, whether intelligible or 
not, as, for example, in the rendering, ‘‘With 
such hosts God is promerited,’’ for ‘‘With such 
sacrifices God is well pleased. ’’ 

Nevertheless, even this version helped toward 
the perfecting of the version of 1611, for apart 
from its controlling doctrinal intentions, it 
showed exact and penetrating scholarship, and 
in a multitude of small ways, such as the 
rendering of the Greek article and the preserva- 
tion of the original order of the words, it bet- 
tered existing versions. Its use testifies to the 
liberal spirit of the revisers of 1611, and to their 
anxious care for perfection. 

The actual origin of the Bible of 1611 justifies 
in part the common name for it, the King 
James Bible, for it seems to have been first 
suggested by King James at a conference called 
to consider the grievances of the Puritan wing 
of the English Church, then rapidly drifting 
toward secession. One of the Puritan divines 
had objected to the inaccuracies of the exist- 
ing versions; ‘‘whereupon,’’ according to a 
contemporary account, ‘‘his Highness wished 
some special pains should be taken in that 
behalf for one uniform translation. ’’ 

Before long a list of fifty-four scholars who 
should take part in the work had been pre- 
pared and approved by the king. They were 
divided into three companies, to sit respectively 
at Oxford, at Cambridge, and at Westminster, 
and to exchange their results for mutual criti- 
cism. Among them were the most notable 
scholars of the day in England, and several 
who were known throughout Europe. 

T in spirit. Of the actual progress of their 

work we have almost no record, and 
although the committees were appointed in 
1604, the new Bible did not appear until 1611. 

Although it is generally spoken of as the 
Authorized Version, it was never officially sanc- 
tioned. It displaced the Bishops’ Bible immedi- 


The Committee of Scholars. 


HE instructions given to them were liberal 


| ately, but it gained ground against the Genevan 


Bible slowly, and it was not until a generation 


lie in perfecting the text in detail | had passed that it became the Bible of the 
through the improving scholarship whole nation. 


From the middle of the seven- 
until the appearance of the 
It 


teenth century 


This enduring power of the King James 
Bible may be ascribed to the unswerving loy- 
alty of its makers to the two principles estab- 
lished by Tindale in the beginning, principles, 
it may be said, which the revisers of 1485 also 
followed : first, that the translation should be an 
accurate rendering of the original, and second, 
that its language should be clear and simple. 

To attain accuracy, all the laborers on the 
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text, from Tindale down, consulted every aid 
that they could get, new translations into Latin 
and versions in all the languages of western 
Europe, as well as in the allied Semitic lan- 
guages for the Old Testament. 

Many of the most beautiful renderings can 
be followed back to their source in one or 
another of these versions or to one of the 
English versions. The exquisite turn of the 
verse in Isaiah liii.5, ‘‘The chastisement of our 
peace shall be upon him,’’ goes back through 
Coverdale to the castigatio pacis nostre of 
Miinster’s Latin Old Testament. 

In the story of the righteous young man in 
Matthew xix, Coverdale changed the young 
man’s answer from ‘‘I have observed all these 
things from my youth,’ as it stood in Tindale, 
to ‘‘ All these things have I kept from my youth 
up.’”? In Luke xi.17 the familiar ‘‘A house 
divided against a house falleth,’’ appeared 
first in the Genevan Bible, taking the place of 
the inaccurate and obscure rendering, ‘‘One 
house doth fall upon another’’ ; and this happy 
correction was drawn directly from a Latin 
translation of the New Testament by a great 
French scholar named Beza. And the beauti- 
ful phrase in Hebrews xii.23, ‘‘the spirits of 
just men made perfect,’’ is a combination of 
‘“‘the spirits of just and perfect men’’ of the 
versions from Tindale’s to the Genevan, and 
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‘“‘the spirits of the just made perfect’’ of the 
Rhemish New Testament. These are a few 
examples only of the polishing of every phrase 
of every chapter of the whole book. 

In the nature of things the last word in 
scholarship could not be said in 1611, for the 
science of textual criticism was not born until 
more than a century later, and the study of 
Arabic and other Semitic languages has since 
then thrown a flood of light on the obscure 
words of the Hebrew Old Testament. But it 
is safe to say that the version presents the very 
best scholarship that was possible in 1611. 

Something more it has, however, that no 
translation made to-day is likely to have, and 
that is the deeply expressive power inherent in 
sound. Every one knows that music can go 
further than words in the expression of feel- 
ing; the higher forms of music search the 
depths of the soul. The men of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries had a marvelous gift 
of clothing the words that they wrote with 
this subtle, clinging music which adds to the 
words a still deeper meaning. It lies partly in 
the pulsations of the rhythm, partly in the still 
subtler sequences of sound. But no book in 
the English language has so much of this noble 
music, which, if it is to be attained at all, must 
flow spontaneously and unconsciously from 


strong and elevated feeling. 
ar 
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HAT ever brought 
W Buena Alta into exist- 
ence no human being knows 
definitely. Perhaps it was a ‘‘fault’’ 
in the earth’s crust, perhaps a volcano. 
Round and above it tower group after 
group of sullen-faced, snow- 
capped mountain peaks. An 
eagle, circling far above their 
timber-lines, can discern the 
rugged surfaces of Colorado, 
Utah, Arizona, and the plains 
of the pueblos—-New Mexico. 

One day some railway sur- 
veyors, suffering not only from 
the altitude, but from the prob- 
lems weighing upon their tired 
brains, groaned when they made 
out, ahead of them, a jagged 
wall of granite, splashed with 
lichen. It was the third which 
they had encountered that day. 

‘*More blasting and a straight 
shoot through,’’ said Severson, 
the chief engineer. 

‘*The tilt of that rock,’’ ob- 
served Kenyon, his assistant, 
‘‘might mean a plateau beyond, 
probably several miles of easy 
grade. ’’ 

‘*Send up and find out,’’ said 
Severson. 

Two young fellows, chain- 
men, were ordered to scale the 
granite block. They were two 
hours in reaching the summit. 
Flat on their stomachs on the 
crest, breathless, with clothes 
torn and bodies wrenched, they 
blinked their eyes and gasped 
at what they saw beyond. No 
broad, welcoming plain opened 
to their view; nothing but a 
gash in the granite of the 
peaks, fully four hundred feet 
in width, not less than two 
hundred feet in depth, certainly 
a mile in length. 

There, into their tired faces, it 
gaped,—mark of some past in- 
ternal convulsion of the massive 
ranges, —a freak of earthquake, 
maybe, bald-faced, treeless, 







day on which the bridge had 
been dedicated, Severson 
said to Kenyon, who had stood by 
him througlr all his heroic struggle: 
‘*T am very tired. I think I’ll rest.’’ 
He fell asleep never to waken. At his 
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“SAY, YOU'RE TOO GOOD FOR THAT JOB. SHAKE!” 


forbidding. Wind and water had polished its | advanced age the strain of the bridge work had 


V-shaped slopes until there was not a single 
handhold on the shining surfaces. 

After taking some observations, the chainmen 
made their way back to camp and reported. 
Severson listened to them. He had great scars 
on his face, hands and body. He had been 
hurling himself against the mountains all his 
life, from the Selkirks to the Cordillera, and 
he was not yet weary of the strife. He grinned 
at Kenyon when the chainmen told their story. 

‘“*That doesn’t spell ‘plateau’ and a soft 
snap,’’ he commented. 

‘*No!’’ grumbled Kenyon. ‘‘It spells tons 
of dynamite, more expense and a bridge. ’’ 

So it did. Men higher in authority than 
Severson said that no bridge could be thrown 
over the gash. Severson studied the gash for 
a month, and replied: 

‘*A bridge can be built. I can build it.’’ 

Those who listened to Severson always ended 
in believing in him. He was given his way 
about the bridge. 

Dynamite blew out the granite walls on each 
edge of the frowning split. Eighteen months 
after Severson had set his hand to the task, 
Buena Alta was spanned with a suspension- 
bridge, ready for traffic. 





proved too much for him. Since he had neither 
family nor near relatives, the company made 
his final resting-place in the guarding moun- 
tains, in a space just east of Buena Alta gash. 

The bridge was guarded by a semaphore and 
telegraph tower, and by a low bunk-house for 
track-walkers, the men who watch for snow- 
slides and rock avalanches. Two successive 
telegraph-operators sent to the bridge-tower 
deserted their post. The second one telegraphed 
the chief despatcher as he left his key: 

‘*A desert would be company ’longside this 
hole in the rocks.’’ 

Bertie Carroll, out of work and eager for any- 
thing that he could do, heard of the ‘‘hoodoo’’ 
on Buena Alta tower, and applied for the 
place. When the chief despatcher, having 
‘*tried him out,’’ said he would do, he added: 

‘Tf you jump me like the others, I’ll follow 
you to the end of the earth. I can’t fool with 
cowards. I’ve got to have somebody there 
that’ll stick, not see spooks. Understand me 
—you stick !’’ 

Bertie went out to Buena Alta, where, after 
a while, he heard the story of Severson. Near 
the bridge Kenyon had set up a metal plate, 


The night of the | which bore nothing more than Severson’s name 








and the inscription, ‘‘He was not afraid.’’ 
Many a day Bertie, with his own ambitions to 
raise himself from the position of operator to 
that of a construction engineer, studied that 
simple sentence, the tribute of one friend to 
another. But with all his studying, the gap 
between telegraphing and construction work 
seemed to him more impassable than Buena 
Alta had been in the early days. 

The bridge looked like a spider’s-web thrown 
from one granite wall to another. The gash 
underneath was fearful. Kenyon, who had 
gone permanently into the employ of the bridge 
department of the company, said one day to 
Bertie, to whom he had taken a fancy: 

‘‘Severson was afraid of Buena Alta, but to 
show that fear couldn’t scare him, he advocated 
that bridge. Buena Alta is a guess, something 
the best of us don’t understand. It’s just a 
rock opening, but there’s something comes out 
of it to threaten the best bridge in the world. ’’ 

At the moment Bertie did not quite under- 
stand, but later, when, at the instance of the 
company, Lowell, of the government Weather 
Bureau, came and spent a month in the gash, 
with thermometers, barometers and aerometers, 
the truth began to dawn on him. In his sub- 
sequent report Lowell said: 

‘*Buena Alta is an atmospheric and geologi- 
cal freak. Why it is so we are unable to say.’’ 

This was not very comforting to the railway 
company which had the bridge to preserve, and 
it led to a special order from the superintendent 
of bridges, which Kenyon brought over to 
Bertie: 

‘‘Operator at Buena Alta bridge will be held 
strictly responsible for safety of all trains cross- 
ing and condition of bridge. When in doubt, 
operator will hold all trains and wire division 
headquarters. ’’ 

Buena Alta had inspired fear. It had an 
unexplained power of throwing out from its 
gash, at times, a terrific volume of cold air, 
which would contract every strand of wire in 
the cables of the bridge. Under the effect of 

this blast the wires would wail, 

as if in pain, and the bridge 
superstructure which they up- 
held would quiver. Within an 
- hour, perhaps, after the cold 
blast had stopped, Buena Alta 
would send steaming through 
the bridge cables a. torrent of 
hot air, which would expand 
all the metal. After this there 
was almost certain to come an- 
other current of cold air, which 
would be followed by a snap- 
ping sound from the cables. 

Under the tension and relaxa- 

tion caused by the rapid atmos- 

pheric changes, a cable strand 
would break. 

Sometimes these breakages in 
the strands were frequent ; often 
weeks passed without their 
happening. But when they 
came, the bridge, in the eyes 
of the bridge superintendent, 
was ‘‘unsafe.’’ It was then 
the duty of the operator at 
Buena Alta to protect traffic at 
all hazards. The bridge was 
the only way the company had 
over the divide, and no matter 
how much Buena Alta sought 
to undo the work of Severson, 
the company had to keep the 
bridge open. 

Bertie Carroll, having the 
bridge to watch, found the mys- 
tery and menace of Buena Alta 
weighing upon him. He would 
shiver at night while poring 
over his scanty store of engi- 
neering text-books or over 
Severson’s old memoranda, 
which had been left scattered 
about the tower-house—papers 
filled with notes about the 
bridge and Buena Alta. 

Kenyon, coming often with 

the repair gang to set new strands, never failed 
to greet the boy who held the tower, and who 
already had won the reputation of ‘‘having a 
steady eye on the ‘hoodoo’ bridge.’’ Kenyon 
would climb into the tower and chat with Bertie 
about the latest outburst of Buena Alta, and 
even volunteer the information that the super- 
intendent of bridges would give a thousand 
dollars to any one who would devise a way to 
protect the bridge cables from the heat and 
cold of Buena Alta. 

“TI think ‘Severson was planning to beat 
Buena Alta on those cables,’’ observed Bertie 
one day. ‘‘He’d have done it, too, if he hadn’t 
died. ’’ 

“If he’d lived six months longer,’’ said 
Kenyon, ‘‘ Buena Alta would never have 
broken a single wire. Severson was never 
beaten while he lived. ’’ 

In the days following, Bertie found the 
bridge and its unprotected cables a fascinating 
study, especially as Severson’s notes explained 
much to him that otherwise he would not have 
understood. One thing puzzled him in the 
notes: the many pages devoted to vulcanized 
fiber. What vulcanized fiber could have to do 
with Buena Alta Bertie could not guess. He 
fully intended to ask Kenyon about that point, 





but on each opportunity it slipped his memory. 
However, he took the pages dealing with vul- 
canized fiber, scrawled all over with Severson’s 
bold handwriting and sharp-cut figures, and 
pinned them together. Some day, he hoped, 
he would find out what the pioneer builder had 
been driving at. 

During the fourth month of his service at 
the bridge-tower, Bertie found Buena Alta 
unusually active with her varying tempera- 
tures; five cable strands snapped in a week’s 
time. The repair gang was over the divide 
three times in two days, and the bridge was 
the cause of much anxiety all over the system. 
Bertie slept as operators in the lonely and 
dangerous places are supposed to sleep—one 
ear to the ground and one at rest. 

One night in the middle of October, when 
the first cry of winter is heard in the ranges, a 
strand broke while he was sleeping. Its savage 
whistle as it parted brought him upright in 
his bunk.. Buena Alta had done many curious 
things, but never until now had it made an 
attack at two o’clock in the morning. When 
the torpidity of sleep had left him, he realized 
that No. 6, the Limited, was coming down the 
grade, and as he turned up his oi]-lamp, there, 
staring him in the face, lay his last train order: 

‘*Operator, Buena Alta bridge. When cables 
break, speed all trains over bridge no more than 
two miles an hour. If in judgment break is bad, 
hold trains either end bridge and wire for 
wrecking-crew. Order is imperative; take no 
chances. ’’ 

Bertie’s hand was on his key now and he 
was calling for Arion, the first station west of 
the bridge. He could not tell in the night how 
bad the break was, but he must slow down 
No. 6. Her ordinary running speed over the 
bridge was twenty miles an hour. Arion must 
warn No. 6 to slow down to two miles an hour 
while he found out the condition of the bridge. 

‘*Cable at Buena Alta broken,’’ he signaled. 
‘*Warn No. 6—Limited—two miles an hour 
speed or hold at west end bridge until I find 
out trouble. ’’ 

The operator at Arion answered: 

**No. 6 passed two minutes ago, fifteen min- 
utes late, running thirty miles an hour. Can’t 
you flag it?’’ 

No. 6 was the pride of the company—the 
limited express. Arion was eighteen miles to 
the west, deeper in the range than Buena 
Alta, and higher. No. 6 had already four or 
five minutes’ start on the drop from Arion. 
He must hurry. With the cry of the broken 
wires still in his ears, he forgot about clothing 
and everything else but the unsafe bridge and 
the oncoming train. 

Half-dressed as he was, he caught up the 
red lantern and stumbled down the winding 
stairs of the tower. He shot out into the night 
and up through the short cut to the bridge, 
upon the thin edges of which Buena Alta was 
hurling fury upon fury of cold air. The night 
was pitch-dark, the ties of the bridge far apart 
and unboarded. 

As the keen wind struck him, and the howl- 
ing of the elements in Buena Alta seemed to 
increase, Bertie shrank from the four-hundred- 
foot walk over the depths. The slightly sway- 
ing bridge appeared to be overrun with goblins, 
who whistled to him to stay back, to run the 
chance of the train’s passing safely, to say 
nothing of the broken strand until morning. 

Then, while he grew colder and the red light 
made queer spots on the dark ahead of him, 
there came to him the thought of Severson, 
the man asleep in the rocks beside him, the 
man who had set the bridge across Buena 
Alta. Now God so fashioned the world that 
the work of a strong man keeps on accom- 
plishing things long after he has died. In 
Bertie’s brief moment of terror, Severson’s 
bridge seemed to talk to him, to urge him on. 
He made for its open way, curling his toes 
round the ties, bending his shoulders to escape 
the force of the wind. The red light gave him 
little help, but he had crossed the bridge so 
often in daylight that he could almost mechan- 
ically gage his steps. 

Half-way over he was forced to get down on 
his hands and knees and crawl, or be blown 
into the gash. The ties were filled with slivers 


|and ugly pieces of metal, which cut his flesh 


and made him roll from side to side between 
the rails. 

He made the west end of the bridge and 
entered the gorge. The ballast of the road-bed 
pierced his feet so that he stumbled and pitched 
forward at every step. He was almost sobbing 
from the cold and the pain. 

But he flagged No. 6 a mile and a half 
from the bridge, and warned the engineer. 
Then he climbed into the cab, a sorry sight. 

‘*Say, kid,’’ said Farley, the engineer, 
‘there ain’t one man in ten thousand would 
cross Buena Alta as you did to-night—not one 
in fifty thousand! Why, that hole is blowin’ 2 
hundred miles an hour, and cold—whiz! Say, 
you’re too good for that job. Shake!’’ 

Bertie held out to the engineer a right hand 
so lacerated from the crawl over the bridge 
that Farley looked at him compassionately. 
The boy was swaying a little, but he kept his 
courage. Severson was ever in his mind. 
Severson would have kept his. 

No. 6 crossed the bridge safely and stopped 
at the signal-tower. 

‘*T’1l send you help, you bully boy!’ said 








Farley, as he and the fireman lowered Bertie 
to the ground. Then No. 6 went on. The 
limited waits for nothing but broken ways. 
Bertie crawled up the tower stairs and reached 
his key again. As he had no ointments with 
which -to treat his cuts and bruises, he tore up 
an old shirt for bandages, ‘and soaked his 
injuries in water. 

The tower-room seemed to be a vast swim- 
ming-pool, in which he was floating. Control 
of himself appeared impossible, but he must 
get to the key and, warn the ‘‘east end.”’ His 
fingers, under the great strain which he had 
put upon them, had stiffened. They touched 
the key, but they would not bend, and his 
brain was torpid. 

Staggering away from. the little table, he 
threw open a window. The air of the night 
rushed in on him, but above its sweep rose 
the voice of the cables of the bridge upon 
which Buena Alta was still beating itself. 
Bertie clutched at the tin sill of the window as 
best he could; he thrust his body half-way 
out, and in the moment of this agonizing 
attempt to bring life and flexibility back to his 
hands, he believed that the bridge said to him: 

‘*Severson did it—you can !’’ 

He made his way back to the key somehow, 
threw it open, and called Cliff, the first station 
east. 

‘*Buena Alta bridge strand broken, slow 
speed all west-bound, No. 6 crossed. ’’ 

Cliff replied, ‘‘No. 6 passed, reported you a 
brick. Good luck, old man!’’ 

Then Bertie’s head went down into his 
arms, and he fainted. 

The sense of duty is a powerful master. Com- 
ing to with a start, Bertie remembered that 
although he had warned the west and the east 
end, he had not switched the white lights of 
safety on the bridge to the green lights of 
caution. 

‘*If I could only sleep for ten minutes !’’ he 
groaned to himself; and then the thought of 
Severson coming into his mind, he gripped the 
levers which controlled the lights, although 
the effort almost made him scream with pain, 
and set the green as it should be. 

After that he did not remember much. The 
repair gang came in with a new operator, sent 
through the kindly advices of Farley, and a 





peremptory order for Bertie to take No. 12 
east, and report to the division superin- 
tendent. He was in such miserable physical 
condition that he paid little heed to the jour- 
ney. He only wondered why he had been 
relieved, what blunder he had made. 

At division headquarters the officials to 
whom he reported gave him a quick look and 
packed him off to bed, under a doctor’s care. 
Two days later, although still in bandages, he 
was able to meet the division superintendent 
and the bridge superintendent. They asked 
him how he had dared to ‘‘run’’ that bridge 
at night, in one of the worst blows Buena Alta 
had ever put forth. 

‘*T guess thinking of Severson helped me,’’ 
was his response. 

One word led to another, for the men seemed 
to be interested in him, until he told of Sever- 
son’s notes and the references to vulcanized 
fiber made from chemically treated cellulose. 

‘*Of course you threw the notes away ?’’ half- 
sarcastically asked the bridge superintendent. 

‘*No, they’re in the kit I left at the tower— 





I didn’t understand about the cellulose. ’’ 

‘“*Of course you didn’t,’’ said the bridge 
authority. ‘‘But you had sense enough to 
remember it, just as you had sense enough to 
protect that bridge, as few men would have 
dared to do. We’ll go over the divide and 
get those notes, Joe.’’ He turned to the divi- 
sion superintendent. ‘‘I guess I’ll keep this 
youngster with me after this.’’ 

The bridge superintendent and others mas- 
tered Severson’s notes, and found that a cov- 
ering of the cellulose product for the bridge 
cables would forever set at defiance the cold 
and the heat of Buena Alta. . Severson had 
partially divined it, partially striven for it. 
Bertie opened the way to it, and stepped from 
the operator’s key to his first construction 
work. 

On the last day that he passed at the tower 
he walked over to the narrow space in the 
granite called by the trainmen ‘‘Severson’s 
home.’’ There he took off his hat out of rev- 
erence to a character that could conquer, even 
after life’s fret was ended. Kenyon, who had 
come down to look the bridge over, stood by 
his side, and he, too, uncovered his head. 

Down in the gash the winds were silent. 
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wes ERE comes the 
H king of the 
drive !’’ 

From his boom end 
above the sluice, ‘‘Bud’’ 
Herkimer swung his pike- 
pole toward the glittering 
league up-stream, black with 
a broken succession of drifting logs. The 
‘*king’’? was a monster log. 

‘“*T see him,’’ returned Miles McAlpine, 
from his own station beyond the two rods of 
water swirling between him and his partner. 

Southward, between the bridge-piers, an- 
other vista of log-strewn Minnesota river 
flashed back the morning sunlight glimmering 
through the diamond mist above the rumbling 
fall. The smart hoof-clicks of a trotting horse 
mingled with the clatter of wheels on the 
planks overhead. 

It puzzled Miles why Bud had been picked 
out of half a hundred seasoned river-men to 
help him sluice the Shanty Brook drive over 
St. Ambrose Dam. Not that Bud was either 
a shirk or a weakling, but he knew more about 
driving cattle than about driving logs, and he 
could break a bronco much more easily than 
he could break a jam. If there was a wrong 
why of doing a thing, Bud was sure to hit on 
it. He averaged two duckings a day, and cost 
the company heavily in lost pike-poles. For 
all that, he was strong, willing, and a good 
fellow; so Miles did his own work and half 
his mate’s into the bargain, and never grum- 
bled. But between Bud and the logs, he had 
his hands full. So he was glad when June 
came, and the drive had mostly passed. 

St. Ambrose Dam stretched a thousand feet 
between the banks of the Bassoon. On it was 
built a bridge to carry the county road. 
Between the central piers ran a sluice four feet 
deep. Its width narrowed from twenty feet 
at the upper side of the dam to fourteen at the 
lower, in order to raise the water so that the 
logs, when tilting for their plunge down 
the sixty-foot apron, would not hit the edge. 
Just above the bridge a boom from each shore 
pushed the drive into the sluice. 

The king was now close at hand. It wasa 
white pine, large enough to make a mast for 
any ship that ever floated, over a hundred feet 
long, and tapering from six feet through at 
the butt to two feet through: at the tip. 
Straight into the sluice it drifted, without need 
of guidance from the drivers’ pike-poles. 

Just as the butt swept along toward the 
bridge, and as they looked to see it tilt to 
plunge down the apron, it stopped short. Evi- 
dently its increasing girth had caught upon 
some obstruction in the mouth of the sluice. 

Springing upon the great pine, Miles walked 
down under the bridge. The mud-turtles which 
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had been sunning 
themselves along the 
log slipped off into the 
water one by one as 
he approached. He probed 
under water with the iron 
finger of his pike-pole. ‘‘Ex- 











shouted back to Bud. 


logs has stuck crosswise eight feet from the | 


end of the sluice, and the pine’s run right over 
it! 
fellow’ll start !’’ 
‘*Saw or bore it?’’ questioned Bud. 
‘*Neither,’’ replied Miles. 


my side with a twenty-foot plank and a coil of | 


rope. ’’ 

Leaping back on the boom, he walked ashore 
to the sawmill at the end of the bridge. 

‘“‘T want your sharpest trimming - chisel, 
Nelson,’’ he said to the Swedish foreman. As 
the same company owned both mill and logs, 
McAlpine quickly had a chisel, keen as a razor 
and five inches wide. The handle, however, 
was only eighteen inches long. 

‘*Small good that’ll do you,’’ commented the 
Swede. 

_‘‘Wait and see, ’’ returned Miles, as he started 
for Dufresne’s blacksmith shop, a hundred 
yards up the street. He dropped the tool, 
clanging on the anvil, before the smith. 

‘*Weld a twelve-foot rod of three-quarter- 
inch iron on that, Louis, and be sure that you 
bend round the end to make an eye.’’ 


actly what I thought!’’ he | 
**One of those short | the widening gap between the butt and the | could only do that! 





Soon Miles was tramping back along the | 
boom, with an implement like a long-handled | 
ice-spade, followed at an increasing distance | 
by Bud, who had never got to feel really at | 
home on a log. A coil of rope was wound 
round Bud’s neck, and he was awkwardly 
prodding a plank through the water with his 
pike-pole. The big pine still lay motionless in 
the sluice. Miles sprang on it again. 

‘**Come on, you cow-puncher!’’ he shouted 
at Bud, who was tiptoeing cautiously along. 

Tying a short line to the eye of his new tool, 
Miles made it fast to a bridge timber, so that, 
if he dropped it, it could be recovered. He 
planned to chip off the end of the cross-log, 
until the current swept it away. The instant 
the pine started he would run back and jump 
for the plank, which Bud was to push down 
the sluice, with one end resting on the boom- 
log. The rope, one end of which was to be 
tied round McAlpine’s body, and the other end 
of which Bud was to hold, would save Miles 
from anything worse than a ducking. The 
plan looked all right. 

Five hundred feet along the boom was a long | 
distance for Bud; besides, he had the plank to 
guide. Miles grew impatient; he wanted to 





down under the bridge till he stood over the 
obstructing log. ‘The small end of the big pine 
stuck horizontally out into the air over the 
apron; but the heavy butt end kept it from 
overbalancing and going down. 

The river-man could not resist the tempta- 
tion to try a few clips before Bud came. The 
quicker the job was begun, the quicker it 
would be ended. He began chipping away at 
the end of the cross-log. 

Now the chisel was sharp. It weighed eight 
or nine pounds, and the sweep of the current 
strengthened every blow. Three, four times 
Miles sent the steel into the soft wood. That 
there was the slightest danger of dislodging the 
cross-log he did not for ‘an instant dream. He 
merely wanted to see if the chisel would work. 

It did—too well. Without warning, and as 
if set on a hair-trigger, the cross-log started. 
One second it was as solid as the dam itself; 


the next, weakened by his blows and forced | 


down by the tremendous weight upon it, it 
yielded ; and now the big pine, the king, was 
shooting down the sluice. 


Miles realized his peril. Dropping the chisel, 
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INTO THE WATER HE WENT 


he ran back up the log, with his eyes fixed on 


boom. But fast as he went back, the log went 
forward faster. By the time that his calks 


We’ve got to get it out before the big | jabbed the last foot of bark, fully five yards of 
| swirling current intervened between him and 


the boom. As he hurled himself forward 


‘*Come round to| through the air, the butt, tipping suddenly | 
His fingers just failed to 


up, disturbed his aim. 
touch the boom-log. Into the water he went, 
and the torrent carried him under the bridge. 
‘*Bud!’’ he cried. Then the water went over 
his head. 
Bud, only a short way off now, was hurry- 
ing along the boom, forgetful of caution. 
‘*Catch it!’’? he shouted, and threw the rope. 
As McAlpine rose, the coil almost struck his 
head, but he failed to grasp it, and in a second 
it was swept out of reach by the flood. Bud 
made a misstep, and pitched off the boom. 
Miles felt sick. The only man who knew 
that he was in the river had fallen in, too. 
He struck out madly, but the current, catch- 
ing his feet, sucked him down the sluice. The 


shores above, with the lake-like expanse between | 


them, disappeared; twenty feet overhead, the 
bottom of the bridge shot by; out he flashed 
into the sunlight, and rushed with increasing 
speed down the apron, toward the seven-foot 
fall. 

There was a five-foot drop between top and 
bottom of the apron. Down the smooth slope 
Miles was carried helplessly. A backward 
glance up the seething flood showed the bridge- 
piers, framing a square of sky cut by the 
dangling chisel-rope. Louder, nearer, grew 
the roar ahead; he caught a glimpse of the 
river below, broken by scattered logs; then he 
was whirled on his back, and plunged feet 
foremost down the fall. 

Down he went—down, down. The water 
crashed on his head, doubled him up, rolled 
him over, pounded him, all but took his life, 
until, gasping, breathless, he rose again to the 
surface. 

Instinctively, even before his eyes opened, 
he swam with all his might away from the 
center of the sluice, for he dreaded the oncom- 
ing logs. Well for him that he did so. As he 
became able to see once more, a huge trunk 
that would have broken his back plunged down 
not a yard away. 

The fall, close by, deafened him with its 
roar. Five hundred feet to the right, five 
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wall flashed in the sun. The surface water, 
flowing back, was dragging him under. He 
struck out mightily, but in vain. The current 
was too strong. It was full of air-bubbles, and 
would not hold him up. He battled hard. At 
last the fall got him; and he was whisked 
under, as if by a rope tied to his ankles. 

Down again—down, down. The whole river 
seemed to be tumbling on his head, a sliding, 
gleaming mountain, eternally in motion. It 
was as if he were being beaten down by paddles 
—deep, deep, deep. Would he ever come up? 

At last he struggled out from under it. His 
fingers scratched something hard as he fought 
his way up, with eyes closed. When his head 
came out, he found himself in a dark tunnel, 
a wall of water on one side, a wall of logs on 
the other. In the turmoil below, he had been 
turned round, and had come up behind the fall. 

How should he ever get out? He could not 
penetrate that thick, watery curtain. He tried 
|to claw along the cobwork, but his fingers 
could find no hold in the slime. 

To his right, a log end suddenly broke 
through the arching flood and disappeared 
below. The din, flung 
back by the dam, almost 
stunned him. His only 
hope lay outside. And 
there was but one way 
to get there—the way 
he had come, under the 
fall. 

Taking a full, deep 
breath, he deliberately 
dived beneath it. His 
one thought was to keep 
his sense of direction, 
to turn the right way, 
when far enough down. 

The bottom of the 
channel was gullied by 
the plunging water into 
a black trench, thirty 
feet deep, that extended 
from bank to bank. 
Into* this murky pit 
McAlpine, driven by 
the torrent above him, 
descended head fore- 
most. 

Somewhere below 
rose the muddy slope 
up which rushed the 
undercurrent. His 
splitting head and op- 
pressed chest would not 
let him gain the depth 
he desired. He had to 
turn toward the bright- 
ness above and swim 
for breath and life. 

A log, shooting down 
point first, diving deep 
under the back flow, 
| passed close to him. He envied it. If he 
Then the sparkling, silver 
bells of the foam, drifting overhead, grew 
larger, and he reached the surface. 
| He was dismayed to find himself still so near 
| the fall. How strong the water pulled! He 
could not match it; his last chance was slip- 
| ping away. , 
Still he would not give up. Heswam power- 
| fully, with an overhand stroke, grasping at 
the water as if it were solid. But it was of 
no use. His strokes lacked force. He might 
have been strong enough to do it that first time, 
but now it was too late. For every two feet 
he gained, he lost three. 
| Back, back, back—faster and faster. The 
| next dip would end him. He would never. 
| have the life to fight after that. Consciousness 
| would be smashed out of him, and he would 

be sucked down and whirled up, sucked down 
and whirled up, the plaything of the fall. 
| Stronger and stronger came the pull on his 
| feet. It was the last time; but he would go 
| down fighting. 
Suddenly the butt of a log, four feet in 
| diameter, pushed through the crest of the fall 
| over McAlpine’s head. It was so close that it 
| threatened to crush him when it fell. At first 
| he viewed it with apathy, for at the worst, it 
| could only hurry his death a little. 

Then, as he saw its rough girth dwindling, 
he recognized his final chance. If he could 
fling his arm round the end, when it dropped, 
it might carry him to safety. 

Few as were the seconds that the eighty- 
foot. trunk took to speed down the apron, they 
seemed far too mdny to the sinking man. 
Already he was going under the fall for the 
last time, when the tip of the log dropped close 
beside him, with a terrific splash. He had 
just time for one desperate clutch. As his arm 
tightened round the rough bark, he was snapped 
under the water. 

Ten seconds afterward he came to the sur- 
face, a good hundred feet below the fall. His 
ears were ringing, but he still had a firm grip 
on the log. He looked back toward the bridge, 
and caught a glimpse of a capless man hurry- 

| ing to shore along the boom. Bud had got out 
| all right, and was hastening to give the alarm. 
| Miles felt relieved. A half-mile down-stream 
| he struck a mud-bank, and waded ashore. 

All is well that ends well, and dangers past 

j/are soon forgot. An hour later the two 


get the big log out of the way. He walked | hundred feet to the left, the smooth, glassy drivers were again sluicing logs above the dam. 
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FACT AND COMMENT. 
HERE is many a woman whose epitaph 
ought to be: **Nobody ever saw her hands 
folded but once. ’’ 


I lite Young Men’s Christian Association 
now has more than five hundred thou- 
sand members. Forty thousand names were 
added to the rolls last year. The organization 
owns buildings and equipment to the value of 
nearly seventy million dollars. 

EW of the California gold-hunters of 1849 

are left—so few that the Western Associa- 
tion of California Pioneers formally disbanded 
its organization at Chicago last month. At 
the same time the Western Association of Mex- 
ican War Veterans took the same step, for its 
membership had dwindled to a single veteran. 


- IS is Columbus day; but what good does 
it do to the old explorer to have us cele- 
brate? Adequate thanks in his lifetime would 
have pleased him better. The point of this 
remark lies in its application to you and your 
neighbor, the man next door, whose daily 
kindnesses you may forget to acknowledge till 
you can no longer reach him with your thanks. 
MBASSADORS and ministers of the United 
States are now submitting estimates for the 
construction or purchase of official residences 
in the capitals where they are stationed. Na- 
tional embassies and legations owned by the 
government will not only relieve the diplomats 
of their present heavy burden of rent, but be 
far more in keeping with the dignity of the 
nation. 


Mass persons who have refrained from 
flying because the sport is so dangerous 
have nevertheless hoped that eventually some 
system of automatic equilibrium would be 
devised. Discussion of the problem by the 
British Association, at its recent meeting in 
London, is rather discouraging to this hope. 
The men of science incline to the belief that 
automatic stability is neither possible nor de- 
sirable. It was rather amusingly pointed out 
by one of the speakers that the tricycle, which 
has automatic stability, was superseded by the 
bicycle, which has not. » 


OUNG people are accused of not reading 

the Bible. If the accusation is true, as it 
probably is, the present year should mark 
a change for the better. It is a year when 
the Bible has been much in mind, because 
1911 is the three hundredth anniversary of 
the appearance of the King James Version, 
and therefore much has been printed about 
the Great Book and the channels by which 
jt has come down to us. A heritage is valued 
in some cases for what it does, in other 
cases for what it has cost. Judged by either 
standard, the Bible is the most precious heri- 
tage of the English-speaking race. We are too 
used to it really to comprehend its magnitude; 
but when we get a long perspective, like that 
of Mr. Gardiner’s article, on another page, 
we begin to feel something of the bigness of 


the book. 
* ¢ 


STUDY. 


T is probable that if boys could hump up 
| their brains as they do their biceps, and say 

boastfully, ‘‘Feel of that, will you?’’ they 
would take much more kindly to mental 
training. But the brain is shut away in a 
bony case, where they cannot see it or touch 
it, and there is no visible sign that it grows in 
strength and vigor. Boys too easily think of 
it as something fixed and unalterable, too easily 
conclude that -they are born either bright or 
dull, and will continue either bright or dull to 
the end of the chapter. Arguing from this 
premise, they are likely to decide that education 
is acquiring information — mostly information 
which a bright man does not need in order to 
get along, and which a dull man can make no 
use of—in either case superfluous. 

But that is not the way to think either about 
the brain or about education. 

The brain should be thought of as something 
that can be as easily developed as the biceps. 
It is important and advisable, of course, to 
have supple, strong, quickly responding mus- 
cles, which will do rapidly and easily whatever 
you ask of them; but they cannot do their 
best work except under a good master, and their 


master is the brain. You cannot even play 
athletic games well without a good brain. Then 


train your brain; keep it at hard problems | 


until they seem no longer hard; make it quick, 
smooth-working, sure, capable of long effort. 
Take the brain that nature gave you and bring 
it to its highest efficiency. 

Education should be thought of as a means 
to this end. To impart information is not its 
purpose. That difficult problem in arithmetic 
which will never have its counterpart in actual 
life does for the brain exactly what a difficult 
athletic feat does for the body. It ‘‘supples’’ it. 


-Education supplies mental training; it is to the 


mind what the gymnasium is to the body. 
Each serves the same end—development. It is 
as silly to ask the practical use of Latin as to 
ask the practical use of flying rings. 

Imagine what the muscles of a man would 
be who had sat in a chair since the age of ten. 
If you do not want your mind to be in an 
analogous condition when you are a man, 
exercise it. 

* © 
. WIDENING. 
The truth that was mine yesterday 


Is larger truth to-day. Selected. 


* © 
CONSERVATION. 


REVENTION of waste of the natural | 
resources of the United States was com- | 


monly regarded in 1877 as merely the 


hobby of a German-born Secretary of the In- | 
Since then belief in the wisdom of it | 


terior. 
has advanced, until now it has a name of its 
own, and is accepted as an established policy of 
the government. Conservation commands to- 
day as much popular interest .as the tariff or 
direct legislation or civil service reform. 

The President’s ready consent to address the 
annual Conservation Congress, which was held 
recently in Kansas City, and the general ac- 
eeptance of his action as neither unusual nor 
inappropriate, is a mark of the public recogni- 
tion that both cause and occasion are impor- 
tant. Not only are certain bureaus of the 
national government now devoting much of 
their time to the safeguarding of that part of 
the public domain entrusted to their care, but 
almost every state in the Union has its con- 
servation commission, to protect the peculiar 
possessions of its own citizens. 

Notwithstanding this general agreement in 
principle, there is still a wide difference of 
opinion about practise. What resources tend 
to preserve themselves, and which ones must 
be artificially protected? Land, and in some 
cases forests, we know to be able to withstand 
much greater and more prolonged demands 
upon them than the sources of water-supply 
or deposits of coal and other minerals. The 
soil can be revivified, and if left fallow for a 
long enough period, renews itself. Trees spring 
up and grow to useful maturity in the slash- 
ings of the lumberman. But no man can cause 
the rain to fall, and no one has solved the secret 
of the crucible in which gold is made. 

It is matters like these that successive con- 
servation congresses must consider — matters 
which might be called materio - economic. 
There are also others, no less important, and 
perhaps harder to settle, which may be classed 
as politico -economic — those which relate to 
human differences of opinion; as, for example, 
whether it is better that coal lands now in the 
possession of the government shall be leased to 
private operators or sold outright; or whether 
the government should mine the coal itself; 
and how water can be made to do the most 
profitable work for the greatest number of 
people. 

While we are debating these questions, we 
may well keep in mind that those with whom 
we disagree are not necessarily interested; and 
that even if they are, they may have logic on 
their side. We should regard not persons, but 
arguments. This question of method should 
be examined not in a partizan spirit and with 
heat, but in a scientific spirit and with cool- 
ness. In that way may be best attained the 
end in view—the greatest national income from 
the national wealth, and its wise preservation 
as an inheritance for our children’s children. 


* © 


PATRIOTIC CANADA. 


ANADA gave an emphatic decision upon 
many points on September 2ist. It over- 
threw the party which has governed the 

Dominion for many years, and retires from 


reciprocity agreement was exaggerated on this 
side of the boundary by, both the advocates and 
| the opponents of the measure. Public opinion 
here will be general that it was exaggerated on 
the northern side of the boundary; but Cana- 
dians are better qualified than are we to deter- 
mine that question. Nevertheless, leaving 
whoily out of the account the merits or demer- 
its of that agreement, the patriotism of the 
Canadians, even though mistaken, challenges 
admiration. 

That attitude was wholly and enthusiastic- 
ally patriotic. It resembles closely, even in 
detail, that of the United States three-quarters 
of a century ago—in the sentiment that their 
country is incomparably the best in the world, 
in the feeling that in national freedom and in 
the excellence of government they are immeas- 
urably superior to the nation which they 


the near approach of famine and misery.’”’ 
The British are now, as the Phenicians, the 
Venetians and the Flemish were once, the 
great trading nation of the world, with a mer- 
chant fleet larger than all others combined. 

Yet what assurance is there that the greatest 
empire that ever existed will not be overthrown, 
that the scepter over the seas will not be trans- 
ferred to another power, and that the English 
ports will not be deserted by all but fishing- 
smacks ? 

It is not likely to happen. It certainly will 
not happen, so far, at least, as trade is con- 
cerned, for centuries to come. If it is true, as 
Sir William maintains, that British commercia] 
| supremacy depends upon the coal-supply, there 
are the seeds of decay. But modern times are 
not like the ancient ;' modern science provides 
| securities against waste that were previously 





wrongly suspect of wishing to bring them under | unknown; war, which caused the downfall of 
its rule. America went through the same other empires and the transfer of trade, is 
phase of national sentiment with reference to | becoming infrequent; and the Anglo-Saxon is 
suspected designs on its independence on the | made of different stuff from his predecessors in 


part of England. 
Every American knows that the fears of 
Canadians are groundless. The wildest politi- 


Great Britain to wrest Canada from its posses- 
sion. The apprehension of such a conflict 





politician on the stump who uttered it. So, 
| although Americans are amused by the furious 
outbreak, they may fairly admire the patriot- 
ism of those who took it seriously, and who 


with the strongest emphasis. 
* © 


SPHERE OF GENIUS. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest. 
Montgomery. 
® 


THE MOTHER’S OPPORTUNITY. 


HERE is one opportunity which the 
mother has that she too often overlooks— 
the opportunity to decide deliberately and 

firmly ten, fifteen or twenty years in advance 
what kind of man or woman she intends her 
child to become. 

The opportunity is nét so often overlooked 
in respect to outward accomplishments as it is 
in respect to character. When a mother decides | 
that her daughter shall be a pianist, she not 


cian among us does not dream of a war with | 


probably did not exist in the mind of any. 


have expressed their love for independence | 


| the dominion of the world. 
| 
® © 


PARAGONS. 


“*\70U’LL have to send for another half-yard, 
. Miss Marvin,” said the country dressmaker 
to her client, a summer boarder whose supply of 
shirt-waists had run low. ‘‘I’m dretful sorry, and 
I did hope I could get it out, cutting extry careful, 
but I can’t. I wanted to, special. Not that I 
wouldn’t want to spare you buyin’, anyhow, if 
*twa’n’t needful, because I would; but specially I 
wanted to because Emmeline Sims happened in 
| yesterday, and she cast an eye over the goods, and 
then she cast an eye over you,—you was on the 
lawn, playin’ croquet,—and she says to me, de- 
cided, ‘Myry Grant, you’ll never do it!’ 
| “So I wanted to extry special; but I might have 
known that she had the rights of it. She always 
does. 
| “I never knew anybody who was always right 
| except Emmeline Sims. It runs through the whole 
| Sims family, but Emmeline’s the worst of the lot.” 
At the supper-table, when Miss Marvin related 
| the incident, it proved to be the unanimous opinion 
| of the company that paragons, of judgment, of 
character or of deportment, are rarely popular. 
One elderly lady recalled her amazement when, 
| as a pupil at one of the famous pioneer institutions 
for the higher education of women, she overheard 
a witty clergyman say of her revered principal : 
“She is a saint, a scholar and a perfect lady; but 
we forgive her, because she wears her bonnet 
tipped over one ear. It is her redeeming foible.” 
Another recalled the saying of a worthy house- 


only has the girl taught gradually, year in and | wife of old Newburyport, who discovered a consol- 
year out, until the little fingers become supple | atory fiaw in her ideal exemplar of sobriety, piety 


growing mind is stimulated and the uncertain 
taste made sure by hearing good music. So it 
is with the boy who is destined for one of the 
professions; he is trained systematically with 
that definite purpose in view. But how few 
mothers take the same pains to study and train 
whatever special moral aptitudes their children 
may have! The training of the child’s moral 
nature is seldom done according to a plan care- 
fully thought out, with the definite quality of 
character that he is capable of attaining in 
mind, but it is rather allowed to be a matter 
of chance and good intentions. 

An eye for justice, however, may be culti- 
vated as well as an eye for architectural de- 
sign; fortitude, quickness of sympathy and 
breadth of mind may be developed just as 
surely as a taste for music, and in the course 
of a life the possession of them will bring hap- 
piness in much larger measure than the ability 
to sing, write books, or build bridges. More- 
over, fine traits of character, carefully fostered, 
help wonderfully to insure the effective use 
of whatever talents the child may have. 

There are no schools expressly for the training 
of these precious attributes. The mother must 
study the problem well and wisely, lay out the 
curriculum according to the needs of her par- 
ticular pupils, and carry through her plans by 
dint of infinite patience. 

The chief difficulty lies in the fact that the 
office of mother calls for so much stern unself- 
ishness. Even in their times of wilful diso- 
bedience, children are so sweet, so bewitching 
that mothers are likely to be diverted from the 
goal far ahead, and to overlook, excuse, even 
to encourage funny or pretty shortcomings. 
That is such a tender weakness that it seems 
cruel to rebuke it; nevertheless, mothers must 
be taught to realize that their children are not 
| toys, not delightful, animated dolls given to 
them for their amusement, but rather raw 
| recruits in the great battle of life, whom they 
\rqust turn into well-trained soldiers. To a 





from exercise, but she is also careful that the 


leadership Sir Wilfrid Laurier, its greatest large extent the grown-up soldier’s conduct 
statesman. It rejected the reciprocity agreement | under fire depends on his (drilling in his 
with the United States, and indicated that it | baby years. 

regards any concession, however slight, as too | 
great a sacritice to make for the establishment 


® & 


and the manly virtues a century ago: 
“No man is perfect, for there’s Deacon Moody— 
he is round-shouldered.” 


* ¢ 


“OF THE SAME OPINION STILL.” 


“CN YMPATHY is all right sometimes,” remarked 

Grandmother Lewis, who enjoys recalling 
the events of her childhood, “‘but there’s as great 
danger of giving too much of it as there is of giving 
too little, and I think we should be sure that people 
need our pity before we force it on them. 

“IT remember that when my father married the 
second time, so many persons told me how sorry 
they were for me that I almost began to get sorry 
for myself, although, young as I was, I knew in 
my heart that I was fortunate in having a step- 
mother to look after me. An experience I had at 
a neighbor’s house at this time taught me to be- 
ware of gratuitous sympathy. 

“T was sent to Mrs. Burt on an errand one after- 
noon, and was urged to join the family, who were 
sitting down to a supper of coffee, waffles and 
peach sirup. It was so invitingly different from 
our own wholesome evening meal at home that I 
| ate with a child’s unrestrained appetite for rich 
and sweet food. After I had consumed a great 
many more waffies and sirup than were good for 
me and taken two large cups of coffee,—an unprec- 
|edented indulgence,—I left the table with diffi- 
culty, and Mrs. Burt, looking at me pityingly, said: 

“*Poor little stepchild! She doesn’t get much 
to eat at home, I guess.’ e 

“I felt the color rush to my face; but I couldn’t 
find words to protest that I had an abundance at 
home, and ashamed of my greed and the impres- 
sion that it had made, 1 left with hardly a word of 
thanks for the feast I had had. A few days after- 
ward, being again at Mrs. Burt’s at supper-time, | 
firmly declined her invitation to eat. 

“*T don’t care for anything, thank you,’ I said, 
when she insisted upon my having some bread and 
honey, at least. ‘I must go right home.’ 

“*Unhappy child!’ she remarked, as I left. ‘I 
suppose she is afraid her stepmother will be angry 
if she stays.’ 

“T was so angry that I passed the whole evening 
in writing a letter to Mrs. Burt, in which I told her 
that we had more than enough to eat on our table, 
that my stepmother was too kind ever to make me 
fear her, and that I didn’t want her to think I was 
a bit unhappy, for 1 was really very thankful to 
have a mother. I went early in the morning and 
slipped the note under the Burt front door, with 
the conviction that I was saving the family honor 











of closer trade relations with this country. 
More than this, the election was.in Canadian 
estimation a real declaration of independence, 
industrial, commercial and political. The peo- 
ple of the Dominion have resolved, as the 
people of the United States resolved after the 
War of 1812, to become and ever to be econom- 
ically self-supporting. They will have no 


‘‘entangling alliances’’ in tariff matters to im- 
pede their growth. They look with patriotic 
indignation and resentment upon any sugges- 
tion that they can be led or forced into a union 
with this country. 

It is quite possible that the importance of the 


THE DECAY OF NATIONS. 
| JT is a commonplace of history that nations 
and empires and civilizations have their 
origin, their growth, their ascendency—and 
their decay and extinction. The same thing is 
true of trading, manufacturing and commercial 
centers. Who remembers now that Carthage, 
Venice, Antwerp and other cities were each 
in turn the leading port of the world? 

Sir William Ramsay, in his recent address 
before the British Association, looked forward 
to a time, not more than one hundred and 
seventy-five years hence, when the coal-fields 
of Great Britain will be exhausted, and ‘‘to 





and reputation. . 

“But Mrs. Burt told several of the neighbors that 
she knew no child of my age could possibly have 
written so well-worded a letter without help, and 
that she thought it a shame that my stepmother 
was making a hypocrite of me. 

““When busybodies brought the story to my step- 
mother, she gathered me into her arms, and half- 
laughing, half-crying, said, ‘It doesn’t matter what 
any one thinks. We know each other, don’t we, 
dear?’ 

“*Ves,’ I answered, ‘and I never want anybody 
to be sorry for me again. It’s lots better to be 
glad about stepmothers and everything else.’ 

“Such was my eight-year-old philosophy, and I 
haven’t outgrown it.” 
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Or rejects Reciprocity.—At the 
election on September 2ist, the Liberals, 
who have been in power in Canada for many 
years, were overwhelmingly defeated on the 
issue of trade reciprocity with the United 
States. The Conservative minority, by resort- 
ing to obstructive tactics in the last parliament 
to prevent a vote on the reciprocity agreement, 
compelled Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Liberal 
prime minister, to dissolve that body on July 
20th, and appeal to the voters for authority to 
force through the agreement. In the campaign 
which followed the dissolution, the Liberal 
speakers explained the advantages of closer 
trade relations with this country, but the Con- 
servatives charged that the United States de- 
sired reciprocity because it would lead to the 
annexation of the Dominion. The Conserva- 
tives won by a majority of about 45. Mr. 
Robert L. Borden, the leader of the Conserva- 
tive minority in parliament since the retirement 
of Sir Charles Tupper in 1901, will succeed Sir 


Wilfrid as premier. e 


on against the Trusts.—On Septem- 
ber 19th six officers of the United Shoe 
Machinery Company were indicted by the 
grand jury in the United States Cireuit Court 
in Boston for criminal conspiracy, in violation 
of the antitrust law. The indictments charge 
that the company, which is a union of several 
lesser companies, is a combination in restraint 
of trade and a conspiracy to monopolize the 
shoe machinery business. -——A petition for the 
dissolution of the Standard Wood Company, 
known as ‘*The Kindling-Wood Trust,’’ was 
filed in the United States Cireuit Court in 
New York on September 19th. 
& 

ew Senator for Maine.—Obadiah Gard- 

ner was appointed by the Governor of 
Maine, on September 23d, 
to succeed the late William 
P. Frye as United States 
Senator. Mr. Gardner has 
been head of the state 
grange, and was Demo- 
cratic nominee for the 
governorship in 1908. He 
was an unsuccessful can- 
didate to succeed Senator 
Hale before the legislative 
caucus last winter. The 
governor then appointed 
him chairman of the State Board of Assessors. 

& 


orocco.—Danger of war between France 
and Germany over Morocco has disap- 
peared; for, according to an official statement 
given out in Berlin on September 23d, the two 
powers have agreed on all points in dispute in 
Morocco, and there remains only the arrange- 
ment for the transfer of certain parts of French 
Congo to Germany as a compensation for Ger- 
man withdrawal from Morocco. 
& 
po pa eo gh Successor.—Waldemar Kok- 
ovtseff, minister of finance in the Russian 
cabinet, assumed the office 
of premier on September 
23d, as the successor of the 
late Monsieur Stolypin. 
Monsieur Kokovtseff has 
always been a Liberal. 
Before entering the finance 
department in 1890, he was 
in charge of the prisons 
of the empire, and made 
many reforms in their 
management. While pre- 
mier he will continue to 
serve as finance minister. ——Dimitry Bogroff, 
who shot Monsieur Stolypin, the Russian pre- 
mier, at Kief, on September 14th, was hanged 
on September 25th, after he had been found 
guilty by a court martial. 
& 
talian Demands in Tripoli.—The Italian 
government, early in September, began to 
press Turkey for a settlement of its long-stand- | 
ing claims in Tripoli. It demanded that Turkey 
consent to an Italian protectorate, for which 
Italy would pay a money indemnity, and made 
preparations for a military occupation of the 
country in the event of Turkish refusal. On | 
September 27th 40,000 Italian troops, supported 
by a naval squadron, were lying off the Tripol- 
itan coast, ready to land. 
& 
Breed at Sea.—The French battle-ship 
Liberté was totally destroyed off Toulon 
on September 25th, by an explosion in its 
magazine, and nearly 400 officers and men were 
killed. The battle-ships République, Démo- | 
cratie and Vérité, anchored near, were badly 
damaged by masses of iron from the Liberté, 
hurled upon their decks by the explosion. — 
The Olympic, of the White Star line, was 
accidentally rammed by the British cruiser | 
Hawke, near Southampton, on September 20th, | 
a so badly damaged that it had to on 
0 port. 7 
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A Gigantic Beryl.— What is believed to be | 
the largest precious stone ever found was 
recently discovered by a miner in a vein of 
pegmatite in the state of Minas Geraes, Brazil. | 
It is a crystal of beryl, the sides of which are | 
flat bases, 19 inches long, and the base from 15% | 
to 16% inches in diameter. It is so transparent 
that one can look through it from end to end. | 
It is said to have been sold for $25,000. 
° | 
Aen of Words.’’—At Paris Mon- 
sieur Ponge has undertaken the foundation | 
of a ‘‘Museum of Words,’’ based upon phono- | 
graphic records. The intention is to obtain | 
registers of all forms 
of speech in France, 
including the various 
patois of different 
regions, villages and 
cities, and also pop- 
ular songs and street 
cries. Among other 
things registered by | 
Monsieur Ponge are | 
the songs of chil-| 
dren dancing in cir- | 
cles, and the cries of | 
sellers of fish and | 
vegetables, together | 
with the talk going on between sellers and | 
buyers. The museum is to have a scientific 
character, since microphotographs of the im- 
pressions made by the voice in its various forms 
are to be preserved, and a complete ‘‘phonetic | 
chart’’ of French vocal utterance is aimed at. | 
+ | 
he Moon and the Clouds.—The popular | 
impression that the full moon has the power | 
to clear away clouds dies hard, notwithstand- | 
ing the almost unanimous pronouncement of | 
modern scientific investigators against it. © This 
may be largely due to the fact that so great 
an authority in his day as Sir John Herschel 
regarded the idea as probably correct. Mr. 
W. Ellis, after a study of the Greenwich obser- 
vations, suggests that the impression may be 
due to the fact that a change from the cloudy 
to the clear state is much more likely to 
attract attention when there is a full moon in 
the sky, and many meteorologists agree with 
him. 














& 


N Process of Textile Printing.— 
Machines are now making in Switzerland 
for a new process of printing wall-papers and 
textile fabrics, dependent on the use of a pho- 
tomechanical intaglio plate. A photographic 
celluloid transparency of the design is made and 
wrapped round a copper cylinder that has been 
made sensitive to light by a coating of bi- 
chromate of potash and fish glue. The cylinder 
is then exposed to light, developed and etched. 
Afterward it is dipped, while rotating, in ink, 
so as to fill up the engraved design, which 
is printed off on the fabric by pressure. 
By using a three-color scheme, very beautiful 
effects are produced, and it has been found 
possible to reproduce fine photographs, such as 
landscapes and portraits, on the fabrics in any | 
color. a 


& 


— in the Soil.—Experiments at the 
University of Wisconsin are regarded as 
proving that the generally prevailing theory that 
sulphur in the soil is of little value for promo- 
ting fertility, as compared with phosphorus and 
nitrogen, is erroneous, and that sulphur is, in 
fact, of vast importance. Continuous cultiva- 
tion, together with insufficient fertilization, 
causes a large annual loss of sulphur, which 
cannot be compensated from the atmosphere, 
and little is brought up by capillarity from the 
subsoil. The experimenters therefore recom- 
mend the application of fertilizers containing’ 
sulphur to lands which are frequently cropped. 
The failure hitherto to recognize the great 
value of sulphur in the soil is ascribed to faulty 
analytic methods employed by early investi- 
gators. ix 


est and Motion in the Universe.— | 
The studies of Professor Campbell, director 








of the Lick Observatory, ‘on the radial velocities 
of stars and nebule, have led him to some 


| interesting conclusions concerning the motions | 
| that take place among the bodies constituting | 


the visible universe. He finds that stars which | 
the spectroscope seems to prove are relatively 
old travel at higher velocities than those which 
are younger, and that the formless nebula, 
like that in Orion, appear to be nearly or quite 
motionless with regard to the stars. In explana- 
tion, he suggests that the rate of motion depends 
upon the time during which the condensation 
into stellar bodies has been going on. When 
the matter is widely scattered in minute parti- 
cles, solid or gaseous, the pressure of radiation, 
acting from all sides, counteracts the pull of 


| gravitation, and the nebulous cloud remains at 


rest. But after condensation the gravitational 
force overcomes the radiation pressure, and the 
condensed bodies begin to move, and their 
velocity increases with age. 
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Woman’s Way 








For Serving Nature’s Choicest Food 


AKING beans in home ovens is 
B going out of vogue. In the first 

place, it can’t be done. You can 
crisp the top beans and simmer the 
balance. But baking implies breaking 
up the food granules— making the 
beans digestible. And four-fifths of 
the beans don’t get half enough heat. 


Home-baked beans may be good to 
the taste. All beans are that. But 
they are not good to the stomach. 
Instead of giving nutrition they fer- 
ment and form gas. 


ND it takes 16 hours of soaking, 
boiling and baking to get the 
home-baked dish. The meal 

must be started the day before. There 
must be a hot fire for four hours and a 
half to get even passable beans. 


The result is that beans— more 
nutritious than meat—are served about 


once a week. 


Some people can’t eat them. Nobody 
can more than begin to digest them. 
A food 84 per cent nutriment—23 per 
cent almost 
utter waste. 


MILLION homes now let us do 
the baking. We bake in steam 
ovens, at 245 degrees. We bake 


in small parcels so the full heat goes 
through. 


nitrogenous — becomes 


The beans that come out, after hours 
of that baking, easily digest. 
We bake without crisping, because 


we bake with live steam. We bake 


Yan@mps 


Each 
bean remains separate—nut-like, mealy 
and whole. 


without bursting the beans. 


And we bake the tomato sauce with 
the pork and the beans, so it permeates 
every atom. 


E bring the dish to you all 
ready to serve. You can 


keep a dozen meals on hand. 


You can serve them cold in one 
minute, or hot in ten minutes. And 
they come to your table with the fresh 
oven savor. 


We bake them cheaper than you can, 
because our cooks are baking for a 
million homes. 


The result is a dish as well-liked as 
meat—as nutritious as meat—at a third 
what meat costs. A dish you can serve 
every day, if you wish, and always find 
it welcome. 


OU get Michigan beans when you 
get Van Camp’s—beans picked 
by hand — beans all of one size. 


You get a sauce made of vine- 


ripened tomatoes—a sauce which 
costs us five times what common sauce 


would cost. 


You get the result of 50 years of ex- 
perience — our pride and our speciality 
—the best dish of its kind in the 
world. What folly it is, in a food 
like this, to serve something half as 
good. 


“e Th e nad The 
National National 
Dish ’’ 


WITH TOMATO port wge ANS Dish’’ 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 











The first is from the top of a home baking dish—a crisped and worthless bean. 


second is a soggy bean found farther down. 


whole. And every bean in the can is like it. 











The 
The third is a Van Camp bean — mealy and 











Van Camp Packing Company [ 


(177) 


Established 
1861 


] Indianapolis, Ind. 
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N the village of Hartford is wrath and Gomer. 
For the Governor Royal, with pomp and display, 
A foeman to freemen, comes hither to-day. 

To seize on their rigs, like a soldier he comes, 

With = coats and blue coats, with trumpets and 


rums; 
Now think ye the elders sit twirling their thumbs? 
“Our charter?—our all! Is it this you demand 
sane one by Charles Second and signed by his 
and ; 
The seal of our welfare, the proof of our land? 
For this did we battle with want and distress? 
Watch, wrestle and pray in the wild wilderness, 
Through sickness, through bloodshed, through 
toil and duress? 
For this were the journeys in doubt and in awe— 
That all should be lost which our leader foresaw, 
The bulwark of justice, the touchstone of law? 
As woes could not bend us, aS wealth cannot buy, 
As sons and as wives on one issue rely, 
We may not, we must not, we dare not comply!” 
“How now!” cries Sir Edmund, grown red in the 


face 
And swelling with wrath ’neath his scarlet and 


ace— 

“This hotbed of freedom breeds rebels apace! 

Your rights? They are forfeit. Your grants are 
no more. 

On the banks of the Hudson you knew me of yore! 

You think I will leave you unschooled as before? 

Go humble your knee to the royal decree, 

For all this rude country one province shall be, 

Her courts and her councils bound subjects to me!” 

In trouble and tumult the day waxes late, 

With rumblings of vengeance, with storms of 


ebate, 
While slow to its hour moves the finger of fate. 
“Aye, Andros, we know ye—ill luck that we do!” 
Cries bold Captain Wadsworth, a blunt man and 


true— 
“Our brothers of York had small stomach for you. 
Of taxes and titles .we hear to our cost, 
Of-‘common lands seized for the gallants ye boast, 
Of clergy turned out, and bought pepperts lost; 
But chief of the council, or knight of the Garter, 
Odds take it,” quoth he, “I’ll be skinned for a 
Tartar . 
If e’er you lay hands on our colony’s charter!” 
In | oy wooden meeting-house, town house and 
hall, 
The claims of a commonwealth sink to their fall: 
The charter thrice sacred brought forth before all. 
A gaze full of triumph, a pause full of doubt. . . . 
Whiff! whiff! ‘Toyourarms!” the king’s justices 


shout: 

Like — in a storm-cloud, the lights have gone 
ou 

Too late, haughty master, to ask or enjoin: 

Too late with your tinder-box, matchlocks and 


rawn: 
The treasure has vanished! The parchment is 


gone 
The thoughts of the Yankees, let Yankees surmise ; 
The thoughts of the Governor blaze in his eyes: 
Shall princes be mocked by a rushlight surprise? 
A taunt to the Envoy, a threat to the crown! 
“Go, soldiers and trumpeters, search through the 


town: 
Have anand the king’s charter, or pull the walls 
down!” 
Long, long ere our fathers set sail o’er the sea, 
While Pequot and Podunk roamed savage and free, 
There rose on their borders a mighty oak-tree. 
So deep were its chaplets, so huge was its girth— 
Its roots were like giants that closed with the 


earth; 
The winds and the lightnings had played round its 


rth. 

That —= hollow trunk, and that vast sighing 
dome, 

To creatures uncounted were storehouse and 


home; 
And the centuries pass; and the white settlers 
come. 
Hush, neighbors and kinsfolk! Was any man seen, 
With stealth in his movements, with fire in his mien, 
At dusk of the evening to glide o’er the green? 
Then, hush! But by all who in ambush delight— 
Py Daphne and dryad, by red skin and white— 
The ee ae aughs through its branches to- 
nigh 
You all know the rest. In the books it is written 
How for two weary winters, unchecked and un- 
chidden, 
The tyrant held sway—but the charter lay hidden: 
Till up rose the English—cried, “‘ Patience is lack- 


ng, 

Away with James Stuart!’—bells ringing, guns 
cracking: 

And een like the master, the man was sent pack- 


ng! 
Long past is the season of dread and debate— 
The conflict of peoples, the outburst of hate; 

But the charter still lives in the laws of a state: 
Aye, still lies her strength in the sons who preserve 


i 
With arms to defend it, with hearts to deserve it! 


* ¢ 


THE SPIRIT OF THE MASTER. 


N Copenhagen there stands, 
| on the Gothersgade, a large, 

old-fashioned building, which 
is worthy of a visit from any 
stranger who wishes to know 
the spirit of that brave little 
northern country, Denmark. 

Although it is not named among the notable 
sights of the city, and is not dedicated to art 
or genius or heroism, it is, in the opinion of 
many, one of the noblest and most significant 
of Danish institutions. The inscription that 
it bears is this: ‘‘Winter Quarters for Old 
People, Whom Danish Students Cordially In- 
vite to Enter.’’ 

Throughout the long winter the old build- 
ing is full of light and music. On entering, 
the visitor finds many old people, all of 
whom, though poorly dressed and evidently 
acquainted with hard times, are cheerful and 
happy; for the students do far more than 
simply supply their guests with warm rooms, 
comfortable seats and hot coffee. They give 
themselves. They sing and play to their aged 
guests; they give them lectures and talks; they 
mingle with them and learn to know them. 








They are hosts in the best sense; they make 
the aged poor of Copenhagen their honored 
guests. 

By the law of friendship that Jesus Christ 
came to preach, all social barriers were to dis- 
appear. Rich and poor, employer and em- 
ployed, strong and weak, were to be brothers. 
That still another barrier—that which unhap- 
pily so often exists between youth and age 
—yields easily to the great law of friendship, 
the students of Copenhagen are proving. It 
is doubtful if, in all their university course, 
these Danish students learn a greater truth 
than this which they have found out for them- 
selves. 

Every nation honors its dead soldiers and 
heroes; in honoring the aged toilers in the 
heavy battle with poverty, the students of 
Copenhagen have shown 4a clear sense of the 
values of life, and that is one of the signs of a 


new age. 
* © 


HOW MUCH IS A BUSHEL? 


HE principal work of the Bureau of Stand- 

| ards in Washington is to establish scientific- 

ally accurate standards for the weights 

and measures used in the United States. Re- 

cently the bureau has been engaged in gathering 

statistics to show the legal weight of a bushel of 

different commodities, as fixed either by national 

legislation for the purposes of the customs, or by 

state legislatures for the purposes of trade within 
the states. 


In the case of a few commodities only, such as 
wheat, oats and peas, are the le weights uni- 
form throughout the country, and in many cases 
they differ widely. Neither do the legal weights 
which the bureau has listed represent a volume 
equal to the bushel of two thousand one hundred 
and fifty and forty-two hundredths cubie inches— 
the United States bushel, so called. 

On account of the variations in the densities of 
commodities in different localities and in different 

, it is impossible to fix with any degree of 
st the weight of a given volume of any 

ity, such as potatoes, apples, coal or corn. 
Since, therefore, the actual weight can be fixed 
approximately, it is important that in trans- 
n which the bushel measure is used, it be 
distinctly understood which bushel is meant; that 
is, whether a volume of two thousand one hundred 
and fifty and forty-two hundredths cubic inches, 
or a certain number of pounds. Since these two 
definitions of the bushel are contradictory, the 
bureau recommends that all sales be made by 
——_. as is now the practise in all transactions 
in wheat. 
There are eighty-four commodities for which 
legal weights in pounds to the bushel have been 
generally adopted by the states. The list begins 
with alfalfa-seed and ends with wheat, both of 
which run sixty pounds to the bushel. Apples 
range between forty-five and fifty pounds to the 
bushel; dried apples, twenty-four to twenty-eight ; 
barley, forty-seven and forty-eight; and soon. 

The list includes vegetables, fresh and dried, 
seeds of many kinds, charcoal, coal, berries, meals, 
nuts, lime, fruits, salt and pop-corn. 

In some cases the United States standard has 
been adopted; in other cases, where there is no 
United States standard, the states have had to 
fix theirown. In some instances there is a consid- 
erable difference in the standards. For example, 
malt ranges from thirty to Met ey | ag my to 
a bushel, and pop-corn from forty-two in the ear 
in Ohio to seventy shelled in Iowa. When such 
great differences occur, however, there is usually 
a reason, such as the pr or ab of the 
cobs. Knowing this, traders make proper allow- 
ances. It is interesting to notice that peas, clover- 
seed and wheat are all rated at sixty pounds to 
the bushel, and that in these commodities such 
states as have a standard make it conform to that 
of the federal government. 

Here is a list of the United States standard 
weights for all the commodities for which it has 
been established : 

Barley, fifty ; buck wheat, forty-two; bituminous 
coal, eighty ; corn, —~ wy corn-meal, forty- 
eight; flaxseed [linseed], fifty-six ; malt, thirty- 
four ; oats, thirty-two; peas, sixty ; potatoes, sixty; 
rye, fifty-six; wheat, sixty. 

The table fay mpm by the Bureau of Standards 
is valuable to the middleman who deals with pro- 
ducers in various parse of the country. It is also 
valuable to the statistician who may want to ascer- 
tain, for example, the difference in the cost of 
living between certain localities. Without know- 
ing accurately how much of a given product there 
is in a bushel, the ordinary man would be wholly 
at a loss to know whether or not he was getting 
like quantity for like money. 

If the time arrives when goods are sold by a 
universal standard throughout the Union, such a 
table as the one just described will become un- 
necessary. Until then it is useful both to the 
producer of crops and the consumer. Those who 
wish to pursue the matter farther should send to 
the Bureau of Standards for the complete circular. 








* © 


A GHOST AT HIDE -AND- SEEK. 


ARON Burr, whose perplexing figure is seen 
A in a romantic and again in a sinister light, 
is one of the most permanently interesting 
in American history. There are stories about the 
brilliant but misguided man that have the fasci- 
nation of romantic legend. One of these, known 
to be true, and, it is believed, not hitherto pub- 
lished, is as follows: 


After the death of Alexander Hamilton the feel- 
ing against Burr was so intense that New York 
was no safe place for him. He was obliged to go 
into hiding until he could set sail for Philadelphia. 

On the evening before he was to leave New York 
a party was given by one of his friends. Among 
the guests was a Mrs. Brum, wife of Captain Brum 
of the man-of-war Saratoga, and a close friend of 
the host. 

One of the simple amusements of the time at 
such social —— was the game of hide-and- 
seek. To give zest to the game, Mrs. Brum, who 
was more familiar with the house than the rest of 
the company, decided to hide in the guest-chamber 
a room unknown to the others, that was reached 
by_a private stairway. 

Slipping out of the drawing-room, she made her 
way up the dark staircase. She opened the door 
of the room softly. It was to all appearances 
empty, and quite dark, except for the dim light of 
the moon as it came in between the half-<drawn 
curtains. The rich old furnishings made the place 
look gloomy and shadowy. 

Mrs. Brum hesitated a moment on the threshold, 
for she thought that she had heard a noise within. 
But all was quiet. She entered, and closed the 
door behind her. As she did so, she heard an in- 
articulate sound, as of some one trying to speak. 
She turned — in alarm. 

Sitting bolt upright within the white-curtained 
bed was a figure—a small, shrunken figure, star- 
ing and frightened as a hunted hare. 

A scream from Mrs. Brum and a a. fall 
brought the company to her side. She was found 








fainting on the stairway. T g to explain what 
s seen, she pointed to the room above. The 
host excitedly assured her that she must have 
im: ed it all, and did his best to quiet the curi- 
osity of his friends. As he stoo over Mrs. 
Brum to help her to her feet, he whispered a 
word in her ear that made her start. She con- 
trolled herself, however, and made no sign, for a 
guest could not betray a host’s secret. 

h a woman’s tact, she turned the affair off 
lightly. She had found herself in a dark room, 
had tri and fallen, so she told the company. 
She said it was nothing, and begged that the fes- 
tivities be continued. 

Not one of the gay company that night suspected 
their host, or knew t before sunrise the next 
morning a fugitive stealthily crept down the same 
stairway where Mrs. Brum had ventured, and 
boarded a ship waiting in the harbor to save him 
from an indignant people. The vision in the bed 
was Aaron Burr. 
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” Ydrtfiiur Guiterman 
ITTLE homes in the mountains, 
Little homes in the hills, 
Up where the snow-born fountains 
Melt in a score of rills; 


Reared where the sky uncloses, 
Up where the day is born, 

Each with its garth of roses, 
Each with its patch of corn; 












Shack of the logger’s rearing, 
Hut in the craggy glen, 

Cot in the sun-washed clearing, 
Yours is a breed of Men! 


Men of the larger pattern, 
Men of the cleaner lives, 

Fathers of clear-eyed children, 
Husbands of plain-clad wives; 


Strong with the day for labor, 
Calm when the evening domes, 
Wise in the simpler wisdom, 
Blest in their little homes; 














Up where the days are tranquil, 
Up where the nights are cool— 
Little homes in the mountains 
Clustered about a school! 






A BELATED .APRIL FIRST. 


safe and sane, for no bombs, firecrackers 

or other resounding means of celebrating 
the national holiday were allowed within the 
city limits. Hence it was with astonishment 
that about noon that day the strollers on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue beheld a lanky youth with 
what looked like the arch-ancestor of all cannon 
erackers tucked under hi8 arm. He walked 
calmly out into the middle of the street, and 
placing the enormous cracker between the car- 
tracks, deliberately struck a match and applied it 
to the fuse. 


The youth backed off a little way and grinned 
idiotically. Everybody within a block saw what 
he had done, and everybody uttered a protest to 
his nearest neighbor; but nobody moved a step 
toward the hissing cracker. 

“It’s an outrage!” growled a fat man, stopping 
half a block away and vigorously fanning his 
neck. “That thing’s as big as a cannon! Ain’t 
there a policeman anywhere round ?” 

“Why doesn’t somebody arrest that idiot?” 
asked a passing father with a dozen young ones 
trailing after him. “He’ll blow himself to pieces, 
and us, too! Get a poli n, body!’ 

The man who keeps the cigar store rushed out. 
“Here, stop that lunatic!” he cried. ‘“He’ll smash 
my windows and every other window on the 

ock. Where’s a policeman?” 

The fuse had sizzled down to a couple of inches, 
but still the green-looking youth stood grinnin 
by. Just then a policeman sauntered up. ‘‘Arres 
that man!” shouted the crowd, in one voice. ‘“‘He’s 
crazy!” The policeman started toward the youn 
fellow. Then he halted, carefully measured with 
his eye the a. made a mental calcu- 
lation of the probable area of destruction, and 
shook his head. 

“lve + a family to support,” he explained. 
“T’ll wait till it busts, and then gather up his 
remains!” 

The burning fuse grew shorter, but still the 
idiot stood idly smiling, heedless of danger. The 
fire ate down the fuse to an inch, a half-inch, a 
quarter-inch. An up-town car halted safely half 
a block away. The fire now reached the very 
end of the fuse, and the watching crowd, huddling 
back against the buildings, clapped their hands to 
their ears to keep from being deafened by the 
explosion. 

here was a puff of smoke about as big as a 
pipeful and a noise like the snapping of a parlor- 
match. The crowd caught its breath as the 
smiling idiot caught up the bomb and started for 
the curb. 

**Here, you’re under arrest!” snapped the 
policeman, making a grab for man and bomb. 

“What for?” innocently asked the youth. 

Py Fig J bomb crackers in the city on the Fourth 
of July. 

“If you call this piece of red-painted tin gutter- 

ipe, with a pinch of gunpowder in a thimble in the 

p of it, a bomb, I suppose I’m guilty,” smiled 
the idiot. “But I guess you’ll get some adverti- 
sing when the reporters hear of it in the police 
court to-morrow morning.” 

“Well, you’ve made a fool of all these Wash- 
ington people here!’”’ protested the policeman, as 
he released his hold. 

“Oh, Congress finished that, job long before I 
tackled it,” replied the idiot, and started forth 
after new victims. 


Pr sere an of July in Washington was eminently 
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THE SURVEYOR’S METHOD. 


HERE may be a better method than that of 
the surveyor in whose party Stewart Edward 
White once journeyed through the Sierras, 

but his method has much to recommend it. 
Doubtless it will appear to be mild treatment to 
any one who has ever been ‘‘assisted” by assist- 
ants who suffer from the incurable disease of 
listening to the first three words only, and then 
acting on their own initiative. In “The Cabin,” 


Mr. White shows the surveyor and Tom in action. 


The surveyor was a marvel of patience in his 
treatment of Tom. Tom was eager to do the right 
thing, but rattle-brained. He listened to the first 
three words of direction, instantly supplied his 
own conclusion,—generally a wrong one,—and 





acted on it. Then it took a strong counter-sugges- 
tion to head him right. That counter-suggestion 
I should have been tempted to proffer with a club. 

From our ition in advance, the usual inter- 
change was about like this: 

Surv , shouting—Try to t as far back 
against that tree as you can! No, this side the 
tree. Not sofar! No, a little atatime. No, not 
that side, this side. 

Tom, excitedly—Well, I can’t tell what you do 
want! Why don’t you tell me just where you do 


by ll nal th d patiently —That’s j 
y , Sweetly and patiently — ’3 just 
what I’m trying todo, Tom. Try again. 

Tom was always wrong, and he repeated stupid 
mistakes. I wondered how the surveyor could 
present to him that front of calm and patient 
——. One day I neegeane to be back with 
he instrument. Then I discovered that the con- 
versations went more like this, the italicized por- 
tions being uttered in a low voice: 

Su Try to get as far back against that 
tree as you can, you mutton-headed mud-turtle 
No, this side—lucky there’s only two sides, or you'd 

it wrong oftener, you thick-witted idiot! Not 
sofar! Of — do it wrong! 


No, a little 
ata "? Iw how many times I’ve told you 


that? tht to a phonogras h, and make you 
carry it! No, not tha side, this side, as I before 
re eight thousand separate, distinct and 


mes. 

It seemed to me an admirable system. It re- 
lieved the surveyor’s mind without inducing a 
row. Tom was incurable, and the surveyor, with 
a large wisdom, had early realized it. 


es 
TURNING THE TABLES. 


R. and Mrs. Bentley, who had spent half the 
M morning in trying to find a flat that kept 
the promise of its advertisement, at last 

hit upon one that seemed inviting. It was in a 
respectable neighborhood, within easy walking dis- 
tance of the transportation lines, and conveniently 
arranged. They sought the agent of the building. 


“What is the rent of those vacant apartments on 
the second floor?” inquired Mr. Bentley. 
“How large is your family?” asked the agent, in 


urn. 

“This is the entire family.” 

“Our price for those apartments is thirty dollars 
a@ month.” 

“Well, I have no fault to find with that.” 

“We require references, of course.” 

Mr. Bentley was amply provided with references, 
which proved satisfactory. 

“How soon could you move in?” asked the 


agent. 

“‘We could move in at once, but there is some- 
thing else to be settled before we do. Can you 
give us satisfactory references?” 

“Can I give you references!” gasped the agent. 
**I don’t have to do that.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, if you get us for tenants.” 

“T never heard of such a thing before.” _ 

“There is always a first time. Can you give me 
satisfactory proof that you live up to the terms of 
the agreement that you make with your tenants? 
Can you Satisfy me that you give steam heat when- 
ever itis asked for? Is there always hot water? Do 
ing make necessary repairs promptly when defects 
n the gas or the plumbing are brought to your 
peat How many tenants have you in the build- 

g 

“Six.” 

**Will you refer me to any one of the six as to 
your trustworthiness in the particulars I have 
mentioned ?” 

The agent hesitated a moment, and then began 
to bluster. Mr. Bentley cut him short. 

“Good day!” said Mr. Bentley. “I have had 
some experience with landlords, and I made up 
my mind some time ago that what is sauce for tlhe 
goose is sauce for the gander!” 


UNINTENTIONAL GENEROSITY. 


ALUES not infrequently lie below the sur- 
V face, and can be appraised only by the 

well-informed. A story from the French 
journal, Le Cri de Paris, affords a case in point. 
Recently, when the wealthy Mademoiselle de R. 
was to be married, a duchess felt under obligation 
to make her a present—just a little present. The 
duchess thought it would be useless to expend 
much money for a person so rich. She thouglit 
that if she should look through her vast mansion 
she would be able to find something—some trin- 
ket—to which the addition of her card would give 
sufficient glory. 


She finally found in her writing-desk an insig- 
nificant cameo that she had once worn. 

The following day she received from her — 
friend a letter of enthusiastic thanks. ‘Oh, you 
have been very foolish! This is too beautiful!” 
and other expressions of the liveliest satisfaction. 

“She is making sport of my little present, 
thought the good duchess. 

Then came a second letter, this time from the 
husband who was to be: ‘ 

“How can we thank you? We are delighted! 
This will spoil us!” 

“The impertinent fellow!” said the duchess. 
“He wants me to understand that I have been 


2 = 

evertheless, she went to make a call on the 
R.’s before the marriage. There, in the midst of 
the presents, exposed in a most prominent place, 
she saw the little cameo placed upon her card. 
An old —— approached her. He is a 
member of the academy of inscriptions and bed/es 

res. 

“What a wonderful present you have given these 
children, Madame la Duchesse,” he said. “For 
forty years we have been seeking for this very 
cameo. It is of the era of Trajan, and is valued 
at two hundred thousand francs.” 





* ¢ 


THE WINNER. 


SPIRITED contest to see which could get the 
A most new members was going on between 
two adult Sunday-school classes. Some 
Sundays one class would be ahead, and some 
another. Each Sunday, when the school had reas- 
sembled for the closing exercises, the attendance 
for that day was announced, and the winning class 
took possession of the silk banner which was the 
badge of victory. ; 


The leader of one side was a rather pompous 
oung fellow who always did a great deal of crow- 
ng when his division was ahead. One Sunday 
morning when his class was two in the lead, he 
marched across the room with a great flourish, 
took the banner from the other class, and returned 
to his own side with it held high and =. He 
sat down by the wall, still holding the banner In 
his hands. 

The printing on the banner read: 

BANNER 

CLASS in 
A sudden outburst of laughter broke the dignity 
of the school, and when the pompous youth looked 
up to see the cause, he discovered that he was 
holding the banner against the wall so that a corner 
was folded under. This left of the second word 

only the last three letters visible. 
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AUNT FANNY’S STORY. 
By Sarah Huntington. 


T was dinner-time, but Harold was huddled 

| in the corner of the bath-room. ‘‘I don’t 

want a clean face!’’ he declared stubbornly, 
while Aunt Fanny waited patiently. ‘‘Some 
one is always trying to wash me or dress me 
or put on my shoes or take them off!’’ he 
complained. 

‘*T want to tell you a nice story,’’ said Aunt 
Fanny, as she took down the face-cloth and 
prepared the water. 

Harold did like a story better than all the 
other entertaining things that Aunt Fanny 
did for him. He began to creep slowly from 
his hiding and then he came to her side. 

‘*I shall have to use a little water to tell 
you this story,’’ she said, as she dipped the 
cloth in the bowl. 

‘*Now there was a man who owned a splen- 
did place, but the house was getting browned 
by the weather, and so he decided to fix it up. 
He began with the roof.’? Aunt Fanny ran 
the cloth over the yellow curls. ‘‘He washed 
all the shingles with the hose, and then he 
came along down to the windows. These he 
gave a lot of water, and was very careful to 
see that the corners of the glass were clean. 
Then there was a little porch on the front of 
the house, and this was very black. He swept 
and garnished this nicely.’’ Before Harold 
knew it his nose was fresh and rosy. 

‘*Next came the door,’’ said Aunt Fanny. 
‘This had to be scrubbed very nicely, because 
all the visitors who come notice this first. 
The walls near the door had to be freshened 
up a little, and next he began on the bay win- 
dows. These needed more care than anything 
else,’? and when Aunt Fanny had explained 
all about this, the ears were clean. 

‘*Now there is a long lane leading to the 
house, and this had to be plowed again, and 
all the rubbish taken away.’’ 

She ran the cloth all about the neck, and 
Harold was as clean as his little baby sister. 

‘‘And then what happened?’’ he asked, as 
Aunt Fanny fastened his fresh collar. 

*‘Why, the man was happy, and every one 
who rode by thought what a pretty change he 
had made. ’? 


Harold laughed. ‘‘That was a nice story, 


and it is nice to be clean. Tell me another.’’ 












I run up and she runs down, and 


I walk half - way home with her, 


And once we had had a quarrel, 


Crying as hard as | was, and we 








THE HALF-WAY SUNFLOWER. 
By Hannah G. Fernald. 
We planted it there in the springtime, between her house and mine ; 
Each of us from her doorway sees its golden petals shine ; 
And when the tasks of the morning are done and we can play, 


we meet at the flower half-way. 


Parting each night is mournful, but of course it has to be. 


or she half - way with me. 


and I played alone till night— 


The dolls were perfectly hateful, and nothing at all went right. 
And I stole up to the sunflower, and there in the dusk was May, 


kissed and made friends half-way. 


And the sunflower faces smiled at us, and somehow seemed to say 
That we shall be dearest friends as long as we always meet half-way. 








By Pauline 


Did you ever hear of the family queer, 
With “ Umps” for their singular name ? 
If you ask at the phone, 
By initials they're known, 
Which is really quite handy, they 


claim. 





“B.'s” an acquaintance, I cannot say friend, 
Of Baby Boy, happy at play. 
On his head or his nose, 
Wherever he goes, 
You're certain to find him each day. 


@ a Utd 
THE QUEER “UMPS.” 


. 


Frances Camp. 


There are twins in the family, “G. R.” 
and “D.”; 

I hope you don’t play with them much. 
While “ J.” is the joy 
Of our athletic boy, 

And keeps him with good health in touch. 


Others there are in this family odd, 
But these you must find for yourself. 
If | am to do 
All the hard work for you, 


"Tis time you were put on the shelf. 


oa Ft  —__ a —___n, 


THE COMING OF NANNIE. 
By Elizabeth Price. 


ANNIE was a present from Uncle Ed, | 
N which ought to have meant a welcome | 
in the beginning, for Uncle Ed and Lulu 
were the best of friends. Then Nannie herself | 
was as pretty as a picture—soft and white and | 
fleecy, with a dainty pink nose, and a blue 
bow on the back of her neck as big as Lulu’s | 
own hair-ribbon. 
In spite of all this, Lulu was afraid of | 
Nannie. She ran away instead of coming 
near, and fairly shuddered when Nannie called 
for something to eat. 
No doubt you have been thinking all this | 
time that the new pet was a puppy, or, per- 
haps, a beautiful Angora cat; but you are} 
wrong, for she was a white, fat, woolly little | 
lamb. Uncle Ed had loved her at first sight, 
and bought her, ‘‘for the little girl at home,’’ 
as he explained to the farmer who owned her. 
He had been happy the whole way in from 
the farm, thinking of Lulu’s pleasure. He| 
was disappointed—there is no denying that— | 
when Lulu hid her face on mother’s lap and | 
clapped both hands over her ears the very 
first time Nannie said ‘‘ Ba-a!’’ in her politest 
manner. ‘‘It’s.sobig!’’ shivered Lulu. ‘And | 
so fierce! Just as if!?? 
Mother felt sorry, and tried to smooth it | 
over. ‘‘She’ll get used to it, and love it well | 
enough to make up for lost time.’’? But Uncle 
Ed was not so sure. He had brought Lulu | 
many presents, but she had never acted like | 
this over any of them. | 
That was the first day, but the second was 
no better, nor the third. By the end of the} 
week it was worse, if anything, and in ten| 
days Lulu could not be coaxed to go up to the | 
low fence round the pen Uncle Ed had made. 


| stupid work when you are all alone. 


| heard Boney barking somewhere. 


shaking her head. ‘‘She’s devoted to pets, 
but Nannie seems to have made her a perfect 
coward. ’’ 

‘* Better sell the little beast. ’’ 
that, and his voice sounded gruff—not jolly, 
as it nearly always did. He felt sorry for the 
little lonesome lamb, that had to stay all alone, 
with no one to pet it. 

One day mother went calling with Mrs. 
Horton, so Hallie Horton came over to play 
‘“lady - go - to - see’’ on the front porch with 
Lulu until Uncle Ed came back. They had 
a lovely time until company came to Hallie’s 
house, and she had to go home. 

Lulu sat still for a while, but that is very 
She was 
just wondering what to do next, when she 
The dog’s 
name was Bonaparte. 

**T’ll get him,’’ she told herself. ‘‘Boney’s 


Uncle Ed said 





better to play with than dolls.’’ 
How he did bark! Lulu ran round the 
house toward the noise, and then she stopped, 
for she saw Boney in Nannie’s pen. He was | 
only a queer little wriggling scrap of a dog, | 
but he was making noise enough for a Great | 
Dane, and Nannie—that poor wee lamb—was | 
huddled up in a corner, shaking and shivering. | 
Boney may have thought a cyclone had | 
come—but it was a little, warm, breathless | 
cyclone in a blue dress and tan slippers. It 
almost tumbled over the low fence into Nan- | 
nie’s pen, it gathered Boney up into its arms, | 
and threw him outside on the grass. } 
Boney slunk away, and had not another | 
yelp to utter. He was clearly disgraced. 
Then the cyclone changed to a bit of a girl | 
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who wrapped soft arms round the frightened 
lamb, and kissed its pink nose, and talked so 
sweetly that Nannie stopped trembling and 
cuddled close. 
Uncle Ed found them there a moment later. 
‘*‘Well! Am I dreaming?’’ he demanded. 
‘*You’re awake,’’ Lulu told him. ‘‘Nannie 
was so frightened I had to. It doesn’t feel 
good to be frightened. I was myself when 
you brought—why—why, Uncle Ed, it was 
Nannie lamb herself that I was afraid of!’’ 
So that is the end of the story, unless one 
should add that Nannie and Lulu were the 
happiest of chums from that time on. 


ta 


PUZZLES. 


1, DOUBLE DIAMONDS. 

A consonant; to summon ; a sound of trumpets; 
a precious stone; wide; finis; a consonant; a 
letter; a preposition; to make clean; dividing 
with a sharp tool; a numeral; the last; a conso- 
nant. 

The centrals consist of a precious stone and an 
action, and form an occupation little known. 


2. HIDDEN SAYINGS. 

I have heard her speak well of the class your 
friend taught there. Of course your school is 
better, but an enemy might say nothing is done 
for the backward scholars. 


3. CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
A flower; a sticky substance; a plant; heeds; 
a feminine name; a glimmer. 
The centrals spell the name of a feminine char- 
acter in mythology. 


4. CHARADES. 
1. 

My one two is famed for lack of fear, 
He did not quail with lions near ; 
Within the third there lies small hope; 
My fourth is part of stereoscope. 
My whole, born seventeen eighty-two, 

as orator, scholar, and statesman, too. 

II. 
My first within the sea are found, 
And on New England’s shores abound; 
Without the sight of my next this earth 
Would be a place without light or mirth; 
Unto your home you ne’er return, 
But with your foot my last you spurn; 
You've doubtless heard some people say, 
“Where there’s a will there is a way.” 
My whole is not a way, but still 
It’s never found without a will. 
5. EASY WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 

To idle; an imaginary giant; a defined extent; 

an achievement. 
1. 
Weary; sarcasm; a course; to go in; those 


who change color. 
‘*T don’t understand it,’’ sighed mother, | 


6. BROKEN WORDS. 

Break a form of architecture into a kind of fairy 
and fashionable; dulness into an animal and 
nation; a gift into a command to accomplish and 
a people ; a poem into a relationship and a cover- 
ing; a pyres | into a narrow path and what we 
all attain; an herb into a piece of money and that 
which is majestic; a government official into an 
erect timber and a director; a covering into a 


| vehicle and a slight peevishness. 


7. ENIGMAS. 
i, 
My first is in pain; 
My second in cure; 
My third in doctor ; 
My fourth in secure; 
My fifth is in live. 
My whole help will give. 
II. 
My first is found in violin; 
} second in written theme; 
My hird you’ll find in rhythm; 
Jy fourth in author’s dream; 
My fifth in musician see. 
That musician, my whole, we agree. 
III. 
I’m found in hope, not in despair; 
I live in earth, but not in air; 
I go around, I love to roam; 
In vehicles I am at home; 
1 dwell in ease, I never work; 
I’m found in now, the past I shirk. 


8 RIMED NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The 12 of 234 and 2345 
Was a most apprehensive 12345. 
She forbade 234 
To go near the shore, 
And told 2345 
Not to swim or to dive. 
“For,” she said, “when you are near 
the 345 
It is quite 123 that I 45.” 
ut all she could do 
Would not check 432, 
Nor her unruly son, 
Her 4321. 
So the patience of 54321 was 
This riddle will read as well one way as 
Of this disobedient sister and brother. 


one. 
e other, 
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TIGHT NECK-BANDS. 

N all ftrst-aid instruction, 

the first thing one is told 
to do in cases of fainting or 
convulsions is to loosen the 
clothing ; but it seems not to 
have occurred to any one to 
suggest that some of these 
eases might have been pre- 

o> vented had the clothing never 

>< been tight. Reference is not 

a vie here made to the corset par- 

ticularly, for tight-lacing has 

been so often denounced that 

its evils are well known. The present criticism is 
directed against tight neckwear. 

In this regard men are as often at fault as 
women—in summer, indeed, more often. Actual 
compression of the windpipe is not the only way 
in which death by strangulation may be caused. 
The immediate cause may be congestion of the 
brain and perhaps apoplexy, the result of cutting 
off the return circulation of the blood in the veins 
of the neck. But a man need not die in order to 
experience the evil effect of tight collars; the bad 
effects come much sooner and much more readily 
than death. Many persons suffer from more or 
less frequent headaches, disturbances of vision, 
attacks of dizziness, and other disagreeable ail- 
ments due entirely to the constriction of the neck 
by collars that are too small or stocks that bind. 

The veins of the neck are near the surface, and 
it takes little force to compress them enough to 
interfere with the current of blood. 

In men, the trouble occurs more often in those 
with short necks, for it is the pressure of the 
lower edge of the collar that interferes most with 
the blood stream. Obviously, therefore, the man 
with the ‘‘giraffe” neck will suffer least. However, 
any tightness is bad. Not infrequently the tight 
neck-band of the pajamas or the nightshirt may 
do almost as much harm as the stiff collar. Some 
cases of persistent insomnia have been due to 
congestion of the brain from this cause, and have 
been promptly relieved by leaving the top button 
of the night-dress unfastened. 

The high, close-fitting stocks of women often 
eause severe headache, vertigo and nausea, for 
which the wearers blame the climate, their diet, 
or anything except their foolishness in choking 
themselves. 

Sometimes persons with all the symptoms com- 
monly caused by eye-strain, who have no relief 
from glasses, or have been told by the oculist that 
they do not need glasses, get well with no treat- 
ment at all. They have not noticed that the wel- 
come relief followed a change of dress in which 
the usual tight band that constricted the neck was 
replaced by one that was loose. 
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THE AGE OF ELECTRICITY. 


“PPHIRTY years ago,” said a member of Con- 
gress to a newspaper reporter, “I walked six 
miles over a hot and dusty road from my country 
home to the county-seat to see a circus that adver- 
tised to have on exhibition a light made by elec- 
tricity. There were scores of others in our neigh- 
borhood who went, not to see the circus, but to 
get a sight of this new marvel, the electric light. 

“That was thirty years ago. Last month, on 
advice of my physician, I went out to a suburban 
sanitarium for treatment for a rheumatic trouble. 
At the corner 1 took an electric car that carried 
me to the suburbs. There I entered an electric 
automobile that whisked me a mile farther, to the 
sanitarium. Having arrived there, I was taken by 
an electric elevator to my room, where the attend- 
ant turned on the electric light and switched on the 
electric fan. A moment later the house physician 
came in. On leaving me, he said that I would be 
notified when to come down to the treatment 
room. Soon after his call an electric sign on the 
walls flashed the words, ‘Treatment Room.’ 

“On going down to that apartment, I had an elec- 
trie-light bath, after which the physician applied 
electric sponges to my aching joints. When I 
returned to my room the electric telephone at the 
head of my bed rang, and lying there, I talked to 
my secretary in the House office-building in 
Washington. He had called me up to ask.after 
my health. 

“Just before day the next morning I awakened, 
and desiring some hot milk, summoned the night 
attendant by pressing an electric button. When 
I made known my wants the attendant retired, 
returning in a few moments with a small electric 
stove, on which he soon heated a palatable drink. 
Before rising that morning I had an electric 





massage. The nurse told me that he had just been 
attending a patient with a chill, and had materially 
relieved him by packing electric bed-warmers 
about him. 

“During the forenoon I had a slight attack of 
nervousness. I was placed in an electric chair,— 
not the electric chair,—and its gentle vibrations 
soon sent me off into a soothing sleep. 

“During the afternoon I had occasion to com- 
municate with a colleague on a matter that I did 
not care to trust to the telephone. Accordingly, I 
telephoned my secretary to have the member in 
question call me on the telautograph punctually 
at acertain minute. This he did, within a quarter- 
minute of the time I had set, for the clock at the 
sanitarium and the clocks in the House building 
are both connected by electric wire with the gov- 
ernment official clock at the national observatory, 
and regulated to the second each day. Then I sat 
down and carried on a secret correspondence on 
the electric telautograph, by means of which the 
words were written by electricity at a distance of 
eight miles. 

“When I recovered sufficiently to walk, I strolled 
one day up the valley to the source of all this 
power. It was a humble little stream that tumbled 
down through an iron pipe to a turbine wheel. I 
do not know which excited my admiration more, 
the numberless uses to which I had seen elec- 
tricity put, or the simplicity of this falling stream 
that was the moving power of it; but I do know 
that my emotion did not compare in intensity with 
the amazement that I felt thirty years before, when 
I first beheld that glowing glass bulb under the 
canvas of the old circus tent in Indiana.” 


* & 


THE WORSE DISASTER. 


ISS Thornton, dressed with tasteful precision, 

chose her seat in the street-car with the air 
of one who is habitually careful of her apparel. 
She looked with an instant’s satisfaction upon the 
starchy cleanliness of the very little girl beside 
her, and then turning to the window, thought 
no more of her seatmate until, after a long ride, 
she became conscious of a moist feeling on her 
knee. 


“Why, what is this?” she asked, with consid- 
erable vexation, for it was certainly annoying to 
discover several — spots on the folds of her 
cherished silken frock. ; 

The child, who had been dozing, woke with a 
start and gazed with astonishment at the = 
handkerchief she was holding, and had been hold- 
ing during her little nap, over Miss Thornton’s 
dress. 

“Oh, it’s all gone!” she exclaimed, with a stifled 
sob of disappointment. 

“What is all gone?” demanded Miss Thornton, 
dabbing her yore ge Ee! a little 
angrily at the discolored silk. ‘‘What were you 
cory ae that made such a muss?” 

“It was a big and dandy ice-cream peach. It 
was awful good, I know, but I didn’t eat even one 
tiny bite of it at the settlement party, ’cause I 
wanted to take it home to mother, for she never 
even seen one like it, and now it’s—it’s nothing, 
and nobody’ll ever eat it.” 

The little girl’s tone of hopeless regret sud- 
denly made the ruin of a handsome silk gown 
seem paltry compared with the tremendous loss 
of an ice-cream peach. Miss Thornton took the 


small, damp hand in hers and said, in her gentlest | 


voice, “I am quite sure, dear, that we can find 
another ice-cream peach for your mother, or some- 
thing else—just as big and dandy.” 


e © 
STILL UNSURRENDERED. 


STORY which was doubtless invented to illus- 

trate the thoroughness of Prussian rule wher- 
ever the Prussian black and white has established 
itself, is repeated in E. A. Brayley Hodgetts’ book, 
“The House of Hohenzollern.” 


The strict devotion to duty of the Prussian dis- 
ciplinarian has not always contributed to his 
popularity. The estimation in which he has gen- 
erally been held by conquered neighbors is illus- 
trated in the famous joke about the Hanoverian 
farmer’s wife,—after the annexation,—and the 
inquisitorial Prussian gendarme. 

“Well,” the gendarme is made to say, in trul 
terrible admon a? accents, “‘are you all g 
Prussians here? No Hanoverian nonsense, eh?” 

“Oh,” the trembling old woman replies, “‘we are 
all y Prussians now—all except the hens.” 

“The hens? What do you mean?” roars the 
gendarme, sniffing hidden insubordination. 

“Ah,” says the old country wife, ‘they will 
persist in laying Hanoverian eggs, always white 
and yellow. I cannot get them to lay black and 
white Prussian eggs.” 


* © 


THE PRIME OF AGE. 


**] UNDERSTAND that Lemuel Holland has 

come back to Danby to end his days,” said a 
former resident of the village to Peter Hobbs, the 
stage-driver. ‘How old is he?” 


“He’s only eighty-nine,” said Mr. Hobbs, “and 
I guess you’ve made a mistake about his ending 
his days here. He came home so he could get the 
new library started and the bank organized right 
up to date, and see to the drinking fountain that’s 
to be put on the green. 

“He calculates to spend a year or two with us, 
but he told me the other day ’t he’d —— prom- 
ised his son out in Californy ’t he’d pass the latter 

art of his life out there, and he’s planning to go 

efore he fails any,so’s to have the full enjoyment 
of the trip acrost country.” 


® 
HE NEEDED A SECRETARY. 


UGAN is one of the best engine-drivers on the 
road, but like many another “old-timer,” he is 
much bothered by the multiplicity of reports which 
the modern order of administration compels him 
to write out. 


Recently he took over, as his seniority in the 
service entitled him to do, one of the bi 
was very proud. But before long a cloud 
to show itself on his usually tranquil brow. 

“What’s the matter?” a crony asked him. 
Don’t the new run suit you?” 

“Not very well,” answered Dugan, gloomily. 
“I’ve had it three weeks, and I’m six months 
behind with me correspondence a’ready.” 


began 


® © 


AIRY RAIMENT. 


INCE little Paul wrote his composition on 
snow, his mother hopes that he may be a poet. 


“I don’t really know what snow is,” he began, 
“but I think it may be air with clothes on.” 


runs, and | 


For Nervous Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Sufferers from acid stomach, nausea or sick headache 
will find this tonic beverage a grateful relief. [Adv. 
100 var. for’gn 2c. Name 


STAMPS QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 
SPALDING’S OFFICIAL FOOT BALL GUIDE, 


1911, Edited by Walter Camp. Contains the New 
ules, Records of the year, All- America Teams. 
Intercity records from all sections of the United 
rica’s College 

. Price 10e. How to Play Foot Ball, edited 
oF Valter Camp; illustrated. Price 10c. On sale at 
all newsdealers and news-stands. Spalding’s handsome 
illustrated athletic catalogue sent free upon request. 
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In your mouth 
you have both 
friends and enemies 


Your teeth are the friends— 
take care of them. 
Decay-germs are the ene- 
mies—fight them. 
It is easy and pleasant with 





Delicious in flavor—none 
of the ‘“‘druggy” taste of 
ordinary dentifrices. 


Safe to use because it has 
no harmful grit to scratch 
the teeth and gums. 


Antiseptic, leaves the 
mouth wholesome and 
non-acid, the breath 
sweet and pure. 





Good teeth mean better looks, 
better health, less pain in the 
dentist’s chair. 

Daily cleaning with Ribbon Dental 
Cream means good teeth. 


Begin today—send ¢ cents 
for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 
199 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


“Ribbon” registered 
J.S.Pat. 
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YOU HAVE SEEN THIS CARD 
in the street cars. It means that all our 
bonbons are endorsed with our name and 
are certified as containing only the choicest 
chocolate, nuts and fruits from the best 
markets. That is why they have their own 
DELICIOUS NATURAL FLAVOR. 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’”’ has no equal for cleansing the teeth. [Adv. 








IDEAL BALL BEARINGS 
will not work loose 
get lost. 
adjusting. 


and 
They need no 
Reinforces ex- 
tension that fits the skate 
to the shoes of the growing 
boy. The name B. & B. 
assures the buyer of ab- 
solute reliability. Ask 
your dealer for them. 


Send for catalog. 
Barney & Berry, 
79 Broad Street, 





A FINE NIGHT -CAP 


THE BEST THING IN THE WORLD TO GO TO 
BED AND SLEEP ON. 


“My wife and I find that 4 teaspoonfuls of 
Grape-Nuts and a cup of hot milk, or some cream, 
with it, makes the finest night-cap in the world,” 
says an Alleghany, Pa., man. . 

“We go to sleep as soon as we strike the bed, 
and slumber like babies till rising time in the 
morning. 

“It is about 3 years now since we began to use 
Grape-Nuts food, and we always have it for break- 
fast and before retiring and sometimes for lunch. 
I was so sick from what the doctors called acute 
indigestion and brain fag before I began to use 
Grape-Nuts that I could neither eat, sleep nor 
work with any comfort. 

“T was afflicted at the same time with the most 
intense pains, accompanied by a racking headache 
and backache, every time I tried to eat anything. 
Notwithstanding an unusual pressure from my 
professional duties, I was compelled for a time to 
give up my work altogether. 

“Then I put myself on a diet of Grape-Nuts and 
cream alone, with an occasional cup of Postum as 
a runner-up, and sometimes a little dry toast. I 
assure you that in less than a week I felt like a 
new man; I had gained six pounds in weight, 
could sleep well and think well. 

“The good work went on, and I was soon ready 
to return to business, and have been hard at it, 
and enjoying it ever since. 

“Command me at any time any one enquires as 
to the merits of Grape-Nuts. You will find me 
always ready to testify.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


uine, true, and full of human interest. 








A Lasting 
Sun-Resisting Finish 


Acme Quality Varno-Lac is 
made not only to give a high 
lustrous finish, but one that will 
withstand sun, soap-and-water, 
wear. Exact colors of expensive 
woods — mahogany, rosewood, 
oak, etc. Covers smoothly. 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


—one for every purpose—will give 
you best results for any house- 
hold need. Your dealer prob- 
ably has them—if not write us. 
Send to-day for Free copy of 
The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 
Tells what should be used for 
each purpose—and just how. 
Beautifully illumi- 
nated. Address 





Dept. AD 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















BOP HEM YE DAS 


TRAINED FOR DECISION. 


‘HERE was a tradition in the Jesup family, 

writes W. A. Brown, the biographer of the 
famous philanthropist and patron of polar explora- 
tion, Morris Ketchum Jesup, that when their ma- 
ternal grandfather heard the children repeat their 
catechism on Sunday, he placed them one after 
another upon the mantelpiece with their backs 
against the wall, in order that their thoughts 
might not be tempted to wander. Something of 
this spirit of rigidity lived on in the Jesup home, 
and Mr. Jesup recognized the benefit of his early 
training. His parents taught him habits of con- 
scientiousness and obedience. He learned, not 
by precept only, but through example, that obliga- 
tion is not limited to family or neighborhood. 


When he was twelve years old he left school 
and began to work for his own living. He made 
himself so useful to his employers that he was 
rapidly advanced. One of his duties was to attend 
to the loading of the parts of the locomotives 
made by the firm upon freight-cars for shipment. 

“Often,” he told a friend, “I have walked down 
Broadway at four o’clock in the morning to the 
boat slips and docks, swinging a lantern in m 
hand, in order to superintend this work. My recol- 
lection of the darkness of those mornings and the 
special spots of blackness round those docks and 
piers has made the modern lighting by electricity 
an ever-new marvel to me.” 

In all questions which came before him for de- 
cision, he was accustomed to make up his own 
mind, and when once his decision was formed, he 
acted without delay. 

A trifling incident which occurred early in his 
business life illustrates this trait. He had been 
in the habit of carrying a small note-book in which 
he put down his engagements, notices, and other 
memoranda to which he had occasion to refer from 
time to time. One day he realized that he was 
becoming dependent upon the book, and that, as a 
result, his memory was growing weaker. He de- 
termined that if he was not to become a slave to 
the habit it was time for this dependence to cease. 

It so happened that at the time he was crossing 
the ferry to Jersey Ci No sooner was his de- 
cision made than he took the book from his pocket, 
threw it into the river, and from that time never 
carried a memorandum-book, although, of course, | 
he made notes of necessary facts and figures in | 
which accuracy was essential. 


* 


HE DID NOT “POUR.” 


URTH of July oratory, no less than our other | 

observances of the glorious day, tends year 
by year to become more safe and sane. It was 
through the extra “highfalutin” quality of his 
eloquence, in a day when it was still usual to let 
the eagle scream pretty loudly on such occasions, 
that Thomas Bartlett, Jr., of Vermont, at one time 
a really noted lawyer, was disappointed in his 
ambition to become a shining light in Congress. 
He was addicted to grandiloquence, and when he 
attempted one year to deliver a Fourth of July 
oration at St. Johnsbury, a crowd of riotous 
Dartmouth students interrupted his extravagant 
similes and flowing periods with tin horns, and 
finally broke up the meeting in disorder. 


In the circumstances, the sympathy of the 

ublic would assuredly have been accorded to 

artlett and its condemnation to the disturbers 
had he preserved a dignified silence; but unfor- 
tunately he wrote a letter of remonstrance in 
exceedingly bad taste and temper, which provoked 
in turn a cruelly clever reply, in which all Bart- 
lett’s foibles, phraseology and personal pecu- 
liarities were held up to merciless and brilliant 
ridicule. He was made a laughable figure; and, 
worst of all, a copy of the article was laid on the 
desk of every member of Congress, to which Bart- 
lett had recently been elected, at the opening of 
the session. The members were in no m to 
take him seriously when he rose to make his first 
speech on the floor of the House. He desired to 
defend a proposition which had just been vigor- 
ously attacked. 

“Sir,” he began, impressively, “were it not for 
the rules of the House, I would pour upon the 
opponents of this measure the vials of my wrath —” 

e was interrupted. Mr. Polk of Tennessee 
was instantly upon his feet, and with a voice of 
eager sympathy moved “That the rules be sus- 
pended, and the gentleman allowed to pour!” 

From all sides and all parties such an outburst 
of laughter followed that his career as an orator in 
the halls of the nation was ended there and then. 


* © 


YANKEE LACONICS. 
N a talk given at the Authors’ Club of New York 
and reported in the Sun, a popular novelist gave 
two experiences with the laconic Yankee. 


THE PROPER CARE OF 
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Mothers throughout the world have come to realize 
that no other soap is so well suited for cleansing and 
preserving baby’s delicate skin and hair as Cuticura 
soap. It is so pure that it may be used with confidence 
from the hour of birth. Warm baths with Cuticura 
soap and gentle anointings with Cuticura ointment 
afford a safe, speedy and economical method of freeing 
the skin and scalp of eczemas, eruptions, itchings, 
irritations, crustings and chafings, and of establishing 
a condition of skin and hair health which often lasts a 
lifetime. No other emollients cost so little and do so 
much. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample of | 
each, with 32-p. book on the care of the skin, post-free. | 
Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 8X, Boston. (Adv. 

kg. 10 Holiday Tints 


POST-CARDS. ites) Post-Cards, 10 


cents. 1 pkg. 10 Personal Greetings Post-Cards, 10 cents. 
1 pkg. 10 Christmas, Poinsettia Post-Cards, 10 cents. 
A. B. PERRY, Desk F, NORWALK, CONN. | 


| 
HOWARD 
Dustless-Duster 


The Only “Dustless-Duster.” 
“No oil to soil.” Outwears 8 
pieces cheese cloth. Hot water 
and soap make it like new. 
House size 26c. prepaid. Small 
sample and Dust book free. 
HOWARD DUSTLESS-DUSTER CO., 
164-8 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

All Imitations Are Oily. 



























Bradford Comfort 


Unlined Kid Boot for Women. 
Sizes 24; to 8. Widths D, Eand EE. 

A Very Easy Shoe for Tender Feet. 

Comfortable from the start. No 

breaking in required. 

No, Send for Free Cataloque of 

46. Shoes for the Family. 


Chas. A. Roberts, Bradford. Mass. 





















While berg | through the country with one of 
these silent fellows, the author remarked on the 
number of deer tracks. Tie 

“Boy,” replied the Yankee, “a deer has four | 
feet. Every time he steps he puts them all down.” | 

The other cheerful Yankee was met while the | 
novelist was — = automobile trip through 
New England. On the side of a hill he came on an 
old man seated beside a tiny house much older 
than he. Above, on what appeared to be an almost 
cerpeemeuter ledge, there was growing a beautiful. 

eld of grain. 

“How did you get that grain up there?” the 
author asked the old man. 

“Shot it with a musket!”’ was the rejoinder. 

“Ts that the truth?” 

“No, that’s conversation.” 


* ¢ 


RICHELIEU’S RISE. 


TATESMEN who take their dismissal with | 
humor are so rare that one of whom Mr. 

Bloundelle-Burton tells, in his recent book, “The 
Fate of Henry of Navarre,” seems to merit fur- | 
ther commemoration. 

The Duc d’Epernon had fallen into disfavor | 
with King Henry. Descending the great staircase | 
of the Louvre, he met Richelieu ascending. 

“Is there anything new taking place?” the 
cardinal indifferently asked. 

“Nothing,” returned the duke, “except that, as 
you see, I am going down and you are going up.” 


® © 


THE COFFEE? 


HE other morning, at the breakfast-table, Mr. 
Skillings, who was in a highly self-satisfied 
mood, remarked to his wife: 





“What if I were one of those husbands, my 
dear, who get up cross in the morning, bang things 
| round, and kick because the coffee is cold?”’ 
| “Why,” responded Mrs. Skillings, sweetly, “1 
| Should make it hot for you.” 

















No Darning Till 
April,1912 | 
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guarantee if you April 1912 
buy six pairs of SMTWTPFS 
Sompe> ~—_ a ar? 
proo ose for 2 

men, women, or SH ek OH IB 8 
c ren—" we2au2R2rwa se 
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wear without —— 


holes, rips or any 

necessity of darning for six full months 
from the day you buy them, we will 
replace them free.”” That means six 
months that you don’t have to think 
about darning. It means six months of 
comfort and six months of style. 

We pay an average of 70 cents per 
pound for our yarn, yet yarn is sold for 
as low as 30 cents. We spend $55,000 a 
year merely for inspection. Yet with all 
these advantages ““Holeproof”’ sell at the 
cost of common hose. | 


FA Us 
oleprooffiosiery 
MEN WOM CHILDREN } 
Try “Holeproof” today. But | 
getthe genuine. Forthe genu- 
ine only are soft and light. 
No common hose were ever 
softer or better. 
Insist on this signature on 
every pair— 


Can roschle Cres 


Six pairs of plain or mercer- 
ized cotton “Holeproof,” 
guaranteed six months, 
cost $1.50 up to $3.00, 
according to finish 
and weight. 
There are twelve 
colors, ten weights 
and five grades for 
men. Seven colors, three 
weights and three grades 
forwomen,andtwocolors, 
two weights and three 
grades for children. Silk 













Reg. U.S hose for men cost $2.00 for 
Pat. Office, 196 three pairs, guaranteed 
CatKeshhGu threemonths. Three pairs 


of women’s silk hose cost 
$3.00,guaranteed three months. The genu- 
ine are soldin yourtown. We'll tell you 
the dealers’ names on request, or ship di- 
rect where we have no dealer, charges 
prepaid on soqeipt of remittance. Write 
for free book, “How to Make Your Feet 
Happy.” 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY CO. 
917 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd., Lon- 
don, Can.. Distributors for Canada 
News Co., 8. A., City of Mexico, 
Agents for Mexican Republic 
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LIQUID PISTOL 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
(or man) without 


without danger of leakage. 
charges b 
any Liquid. 


-_ -_ 


| 10c. With Pistol 58c. 







anent in- 
Perfectly safe to carry 
Fires and re- 
pulling the trigger. Loads from 

No cartridges required. Over six shots in 


All dealers, or by mail, 50c. 





Rubber-covered Holster 
oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


| PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 





curing Asthma and 





&. Relief for 
Asthma 
Sufferers 


The demand for Dr 


Dr 


Hayes is distributing the book free toall suffer 
ers and if you want a copy send a two-cent stamp 
with name and address at once to P. Harold 
Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin 
Y-1112. Reports from cases treated the past few 


years show that the disease does not return 


Hayes’ book describing 
the new and successf'!! method of relieving and 
i y-Fever has been so great 
that a new edition of one hundred thousand has 
just been put to press and is now ready. 














withont a cent dep * 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


it, prepay the freight 


our 


unheard of fp and marvelous offer 
on highest yrade 1912 model bicycles 
FACTORY PRICES 22/623 
a bicycle or 
A a pair of tires from anyone at any pri 
| until you write for our large Art Catalog 
#7 and learn our iderful proposition on 
first sample 1912 bicycle going to your town 


RIDER AGENTS 2327025 
money exhibiting and selling our bicy« 


We sell cheaper than any other fact 


repairs and all sundriesat 
Do not wait ; write today for our spect 
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ig 
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TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear wheels, lamps, 


Ahalfusual price 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P50, CHICAGO 

















NICA 


A® 
TOOTH SOAP 


good for the whole mouth—cleanses, 
heals and makes antiseptic the gums. 
Cleans and whitens the teeth. Neu- 
tralizes all mouth acids and prevents 
decay and discoloration. 

Cotnes in cake form that will not break 
or spill—twice as convenient—twice as 
good. Each cake in a compact metal box 
25c at all druggists or sent by mail 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO 

























gas stoves 


choose from. 


Convenience 


wish. Our direct, whol 

sale, factory prices save 

the very best ag? ey dealer could mak 
We prepay freight. Th 


ears. Made its own way and proved | 


A Postal Brings The 
Big Stove Book 





money-aving, inside stove 

We will 

always within 24 hours. 
as 


and easy terms. 








a Kalamazoo Stove 


in your 
kitchen 
or living 
room or wherever it’s need- 
360 Days’ Approval Test. The 
Kalamazoo must make good to 
your satisfaction. 
Cook stoves, rang- 
es, heating stoves, 


styles and sizes to 
Pay At Your 


Cash or credit, just as you 


e- 


ou $5 to $4 over 


e. 


16 stove is one you'll be 
proud to own—the genuine Kalamazoo 
—stove standard of the country for 


ts 


superiority in 170,000 American homes, 


Your copy ready—the biggest, most 
valuable book on stoves. ou can't 
afford to be without it—packed with 


facts. 
ship stove the day the order comes— 
When you write 
k for Catalogue No. 253. giving prices 


A Kalama7oo Kelamasse Stove Co., 
Direct to You —— 





EARLINE vs Poppe powers » 


This picture shows simply an exaggera- 
ap 


ted case of what happens when 


ef? 


Each Grain of Soap Powder is POPPED 
—FLUFFED—FLAKED— it Fills more 


space—yet does no more work. 


Besides—W ater is added to Increase the 
Weight—again Decreasing the value of the 


fs der is made by the new method. 


Powder. 


PEARLINE ‘s NOT 


| PEARLINE. is 
DENSE—CONDENSED—EFFICIENT 


the same 


Soap Powder it has been for 30 years. 


these Popped Look Big Powders. 
LINE is more than ever 


POPPED, FLUFFED 
FLAKED,WATERED. 


DRY—! 
A : 


tablespoonful will do the work of several of 


PEAR- | 
| 


EST 8Y< LEST 


iF 


THIS PHOTO SHOWS SIXTY KERNELS| 
OF CORN BEFORE AND AFTER POPPING. 
60 KERNELS OF UNPOPPED CORN WEIGH 
6 GRAMS AND FILL %o OF A CUBIC INCH. 
60 KERNELS POPPED WEIGH 6 GRAMS 
AND FILL 7% CUBIC INCHES. 

WEIGHT REMAINED THE SAME—VOLUME 
INCREASED 16 TIMES. 
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WASHBURN-CROSBY CO.’S 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR 


SPELLS KITCHEN SERENITY 









‘sek. Because 


It bakes a large creamy 
white loaf of surpassing 
nourishment 



















It gives the best possible 
results at the hands of 
every housewite 


Many women who fail 
when baking with or- 
dinary ftlour, succeed 


beautifully with GOLD 
MEDAL FLOUR 


What GOLD MEDAL 
FLOUR does tor your 
baking today it will do 
tomorrow—and for every 
tomorrow to come 





It is absolutely depend- 
» able 















ORDER FROM THE GROCER TODAY 






When you order Flour, Remember to say Washburn -Crosby’s Gold Medal Flour 
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Water System for 
Country Homes. 


Hydro-Pneumatic tank 
in cellar away from frost 
and dust. Compressed air 
forces water anywhere. 
For fufther details of this and 

‘ric Lighting 
see our larger ad. in Com- 
panion, October 5th | 

Send for Book C. | 
BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT COMPANY, 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. | 



















Nn tame ent ei a 
Corner the Fun Market! f 


Box Ball has taken fun lovers by storm—is cleaning up 
from $100.00 to .00 a month clear profit for Managers. 
One man with four alleys made clear 


$680.00 in 30 Days 
Be 


a ———_. All you need is energy, 
and ona investment you may make 
the same profits right in your own 
locality. Box Ball is a clean, moral 

game—an that fascinates | 
the best class of men and women 
everywhere. New improved alley | 
—noiseless, fast, irresistible. Big, 
regular shaped ten-pins set auto- 
matically by the players—you just | 
take in the cash. No help needed 
to operate—no expenses of any 
kind except rent. 

Our Guarantee— You can 
set yourself up in a permanent, big- | 
paying business on an investment | 
as low as $120 to $300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 

paid us minus what you took in. Write for our proposition at once. 


AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 15 W. 38th Street, N.Y. City. 










COOK BOOK, wtexrs 9 | 


Free to users of SLADE’S Absolutely Pure 
Spices, Extracts, etc. Send end-piece from 
package and 2c. stamp to pay postage, or 
ask your grocer for one. 

D.& L. SLADE CoO., Boston. 












How often you have heard 
people say, ‘‘I can’t drink coffee 
but once a day.’’ If coffee 
would harm you when used two 
or three times a day, then it 
must do some harm used once 
aday. Give it up and adopt 


Old Grist Mill. 


It will be just as satisfying 

as coffee when you have used 

it a few days, and you 

can drink it three times 

a day or more, if you 

want to, without any bad 
effects whatever. 

Being made from wheat 
and other nutritious grains, 
it is healthful, nourishing 

and enjoyable. 


150 to 200 Cups ) 
to the Pound... / 20c. 
POTTER a WRIGHTINGTON, 


oston, Mass. 
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—=Qutdoor Life— 
. and Dignified Employment 


| 
@ The Youth’s Companion has | 
an opportunity for a few men or 
women of. mature years, who ||| 
have an appreciation of what The | 
Companion is, for collecting and 
soliciting subscriptions in the ter- | 
ritory near their homes. | 











@ The Youth’s Companion de- 
serves a larger circulation in many 
localities, and a good salary or 
liberal commission can be earned 
in the constant presentation of 
The Companion in a definite ter- | 
ritory. These positions are open 
only to those who can give their 
entire time and who desire a per- 
manent engagement. ‘Three refer- 
ences required. Only applications 
in writing will be considered. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| 
| 
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| sometimes follow those who travel in auto- 





A STRANGE ENCOUNTER. 


HILE admiring the wonderful scenery 
in the Gorge of the Urfas, in the Bal- 
kans, Mr. Roy Trevor and his com- 


panions had a taste of those troubles which 


mobiles. In ‘‘My Balkan Tour’’ the incident 
is described. The valley was very narrow; 





the mountain rose up sheer from the right- 
hand edge of the road into the very sky. 
Upon the left was a drop into the river of some 
thirty feet, where the road was just wide | 
enough for two vehicles to pass, with careful 
driving. Just here they encountered a party 
of six Austrian soldiers, in a heavy wagon | 
drawn by a pair of large and powerful horses. 


Profiting by similar episodes, we drove *‘ Mer- 
cédés’’ to the precipice side of the road and | 
stopped the engine. One ‘‘Tommy’’ jumped | 
out and seized the near horse by the bridle, | 
endeavoring to lead it past. The soldier who 
was driving stood up in the cart and savagely | 
lashed the horses about the head. Rearing | 
and prancing in fright, the horses plunged | 
forward, at the same time shying 7 } 
into the great wall of rock, jamming the sol- 
dier between them. We saw the heavy wagon 
apparently smash right into him, with a grind- 
ing noise pierced by his shrill scream. 

Ken, Rodgers and I were out upon the road 
the next moment, and witnessed a scene unique 
in my motoring experience. The driver still 
clung to the reins, three of the soldiers had 
been my By the floor of the wagon, while 
the sixth been thrown over the dashboard ; 
his feet had caught in something, and there he 
hung, head downward, dangling between the 
horses’ hoofs. 

While we watched, the hold of his legs gave 
way, and he fell upon his face headlong between 
the now galloping horses. Instantly the front 
wheel passed over his back from his left armpit 
to his neck, but ere the back wheel could reach 
him he wriggled madly aside and avoided it, 
then lay inert upon the road. Instead of stop- 

ing, the driver continued to lash away at the 
orses, and Ken and I, our hearts sick with 
what we had seen, rushed forward to render 
what assistance lay in our power, and gather 
up the remains. he man whom we imagined 
und to pulp against the rock recovered 
immediately and bolted down the road for his 
he’ life, and ere we could reach the man who 
been run over, the huddled figure upon the 
dusty road gathered itself together and made 
tracks after his companion. 

Meanwhile, the cart, urged on by the frantic 
driver, had disappeared round a corner, and a 
minute later the two soldiers reached the turn, 
the one who been run over a trifle ahead, 
and without even looking back, vanished for- 
ever from our sight, leaving us paralyzed with 
astonishment. 


NOT WHOLLY CLEAR. 
T= late Joseph C. Enright, Esq., was | 





noted throughout Vermont for his success | 

with juries, and also for his amusing | 
rhetorical blunders. At one time he was con- | 
ducting a case at Newfane for a woman from | 
whom some cattle had been taken by fraudu- 
lent means. In describing the acts of the de- 
fendant to the jury, Mr. Enright said: 


‘*And he came with lying footsteps, and the 
cloak of hypocrisy was in his mouth, and he 
put his hand into the pocket of my defenseless 
client, and took therefrom a pair of steers and 
a yoke of oxen.’”’ 
| At another time Mr. Enright was examining 
|a veterinary, who was testifying as an expert, 
in a case wherein it was alleged that a horse 
had been treated improperly for lockjaw. En- 
right asked the following hypothetical question 
| of the witness : 
| **If a veterinary goes to see a horse, and he 
| is examined by the veterinary, and he puts his 
| hand down his throat—the veterinary opens 
| his mouth and shoves his hand down his throat 
|—that is, the veterinary does that when he is | 
| suffering from lockjaw—what do you say as to | 
| that being a proper method of treatment in a 
case of lockjaw ?’’ 

There have been longer ‘‘hypotheticals,’’ but 
few more difficult to unravel. 
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GARDEN HOSIERY. 


LD Uncle Anthony Gray, who was a. 

negro slave before the war between | 

the states, was recently set scrubbing | 
the porches of one of the colonial houses in the 
South. He came to the housekeeper, saying: 

‘*Mistus, I wants a pair of hose to wash this 
here paint. ’’ 

She gave him some old, soft, worn-out stock- 
ings from the rag-bag, but Uncle Anthony 
shook his kinky head, and said: : 

**T wants a pair of garden hose—the kind 
you runs water through. ’’ 


’ 
EXTENDING A SENTENCE. | 
HERE is a tremendous echo in one of the 
law courts of the new Old Bailey Prison | 
in London, says Mr. Seymour Hicks, the | 
English actor, in his recent volume of theatrical | 
reminiscences. 
On one oceasion, Sir Charles Darling passed | 
sentence of six months. os 
‘*Six months,’’ said his lordship. ‘‘Six 
months—six months,’’ repeated the walls of 
the court. 


** *Kavens, my lord!’’ shouted the prisoner 
at the bar. ‘* Kighteen months?’’ | 


& 


Cay 
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BELL’S Is The Demanded Seasoning 

Hotels, Restaurants and Private Families 
FIND IT AS TRUE TO-DAY as it was in 1876, when J. B. Wistar, 


Steward of the Grand Central Hotel of New York, wrote: I have been over 
persuaded to try other makes. In every instance I have been obliged 
to either return or throw them away, and fall back on the old reliable 


BELL’S Spiced Poultry Seasoning 
BELL’S is the Original, the Incomparable 


There is no other like it, no other equally as good 

BEWARE of the man who would over-persuade or send you a sub 
stitute when you order BELL’S. 

BELL’S is made of the granulated leaves of Pure, Sweet Herbs and 
Pure Spices, and on account of its purity, strength and superior flavor 
less is required than of any other make 

BELL’S SEASONING IS SOLD BY EVERY WHOLESALE 
AND NEARLY EVERY RETAIL GROCER IN NEW ENGLAND. 

















Modern View 
of the Roofing Question 


a roofing that can be left out in the 


Tin makes a good roof if you 
rain without the slightest damage. 


paint it. 

Canvas makes a good roof if you 
paint it. 

Any felt makes a good roof if 
you paint it. 

Even paper makes a good roof 
if you paint it. 


The wearing surface is mineral 
matter embedded into a heav 
coating of pitch and never ne 
painting. 


We shall be glad to send you a 








if you DON’T paint it. 

On a painted roof, the paint is 
what gives the real protection. 
The rest of it has no function 
except to provide a smooth un- 
broken su 
cracks, to which the paint can be 
applied. —- which has 
—_ enough to keep the wind 
from blowing it away or the rain 
from beating it in, will be water- 
proof if you use paint enough. 


Amatite Roofing, however, needs 


no painting. Jt 71s areal roofing— | 


ace with no seams or | 


| sample of Amatite free of charge 
But Amatite makes a good roof | + ~ 


if you will send a postal request 
for it to our nearest office. The 
sample will show you what the 


| mineral surface is like. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 


A lustrous carbon black paint, ver 
cheap, very durable—for protecting all 
kinds of metal and wood work, 


Barrett Manufacturing Company 


New York Chicago Philadeiphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
Pittsburg Cincinnati 

Kansas City Minneapolis 
New Orleans Seattle 


London, England 

















The Lunt-Moss Pneumatic System 
of Water Supply for Country Homes 


operated by hand, gasoline or electric pump or 
by windmill, is more and more in demand. It 
yields running water for faucets, bath, water closets, 
barn, garden and lawn, etc.,also hot water—in con- 
nection with range—for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. 


it’s a Great Fire Protection. 


We also supply Electric Light Outfits for country hom 
SEND FOR CATALOGUI DD AND LET OUR 
ENGINEERS FIGURE ov YOUR NEEDS 


LUNT -MOSS CO., 43 So. Market 3t., Boston. 
Mew York Office: 37 Warren St. 











q Baldwin Camp Lamp. 


fie eee Camp Lamp requires water and carbide only, and 
burns with an intense light for over three hours without 
refilling. No grease, smoke, dirt or oil. Throws a steady 
light over 100 feet. Can be hung up in a tent, or worn 
comfortably on a hat or belt, leaving both hands free. 
Equally serviceable for farmers and teamsters detained at 
their work after dark. Lamp is 3% inches high, weighs 
less than 5 ounces, and produces a 14-candle-power light. 





Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription 
and 15 cents extra, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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- Good Thing, 
Stick to It. 


Some housekeepers buy any 

brand of vanilla that happens 

to be offered to them. The 

result is they are never sure 

of their flavor. Extracts differ 
so much that they are never 
sure what quantity to use, how 
much will be lost in the baking, 
or what sort of a flavor the food 
will have when done. Buy 


Baker’s fz: Vanilla 


and stick to it. Become accustomed to it; learn the right 
quantity to use (about half as much as of ordinary vanilla); 
get a pure fruit flavor, always pleasing and always the same. 
If there is anything that you ought to be ‘‘fussy’’ about, it is 
your flavoring extract, for enjoyment of your food depends 
upon the flavor of it. 


Baker Extract Company, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Me. 
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THE SYRUP CAMP — THE SYRUP CAN 


Reproduction of a sugar camp scene now used for window display by leading grocers—look for it. 


Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, the Pioneer Maple Syrup, has for a quarter of a century been 
the standard for maple syrup. Remember it contains 


No Glucose—No Corn Syrup—No Adulterations. 


A syrup of full flavor and full sweetness. 


‘or waffies and pan cakes, in frosting cakes, in salads and gropeeves there is nothing like Towle’s 
~. Cabin Syrup. And fora spread on bread or making candy for the children it is a positive delight. 


We want you to try Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup and that you may do so, just send 
Send for Samp le Can your address and the name of your grocer with 6c in stamps or money, to cover 
postage, and we et mail you an individual breakfast size sample can and a valuable prize recipe booklet. 


THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY, 20-26 Custer Street, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Refineries and Offices: St. Johnsbury, Vt., St. Paul, Minn., San Francisco, Cal 





The Wonderful Purity 
of This Free-Flowing Salt 


This ultra-purified, ever-dry Shaker Salt is made of salt 
which has been given a government score of 997-10 per cent 
purity. Our own elaborate process removes the dangerous 
gypsum and lime, found in all ordinary salt. Gypsum is the 
gall-stone former. This dread impurity is entirely elim- 
inated by our EXCLUSIVE process. 


Shaker Salt 


sells for but 10c (east of the Rockies). So it costs no more 
to have salt in your salt shakers that is pure, dry and fine. 

Do away with unsanitary, mussy, lumpy bag salt. Order - 
the moisture-proof 10c package of Shaker Salt of your grccer 
today. The package has a patent spout for filling shakers— 
a great convenience. 

Free library slip with each package. 
salt shaker for two trade-marks and ten 2-cent stamps. 
your grocer: 


Diamond Crystal Salt Company 


St. Clair, Michigan 
Makers of the Purest Salt in the World 


Beautiful cut-glass 
Ask 





















10c. 


Of All 
Grocers 


Stickney & Poor’s 
PURE SPICES 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial Number 47. 





The new Stickney & Poor cutting process reduces the spices to 
a fine powder, but without any crushing. Thus the oil cells remain 
unbroken and the natural oils are retained. This is the reason why 
Stickney & Poor’s spices keep their strength longer than other kinds 
—why their flavor is stronger and better. 
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( The ° “Universal Food Chopper 

We offer the No. 1 
family size. It chops 
all kinds of meat, raw 
or cooked, and all 
kinds of fruits and 
vegetables into clean- 
cut, uniform pieces, 
fine or coarse as 
wanted. 
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Given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new sub- 
scription and 25 cents extra. 
Price $1.25. Sent by ex- 
en Some in “— case 
paid by receiver. pping 
weight 5 lbs. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 























